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SOME OPINIONS ABOUT THIS BOOK 

1 have read with interest “TJie Sikh Soldier” by 
Sardar Balwant 'Singh. I always read with interest 
whatever conies from Ins pen, for he has insight, expres- 
sion and simplicity of style that attracts me. 

childhood jiassed in a home where old traditions 
still prevailed. After the morning and evening recital, 
my father and his friends prayed for a death at the 
saddle (Ilannitai) and stories of valiant deeds were told, 
which kindled hidden fires of heroism. 

To be a soldier vas a dream of every youth, to die 
in a bank field the liighcst ambition. It is impossible 
to convey the impression of that old world environment, 
when Dhadics sang of the old wars and the heart of 
jmuth throbbed with sclfiess devotion. To defend the 
humble and the weak, to make the honour of the Khalsa 
resplendent, and to stand erect amongst the nations of 
the world, and to give away life, so that others may live 
in peace, invests soldiering with a splendour which must 
claim nomage of humanity. 

My grandfather, who was present at Chelian, 
walla and later on joined the British army rising to the 
Command of a regiment and received many decorations, 
once went to see a high officer who tauntingly asked, 
‘•You seem to have won many medals now but whore 
were you during the Sikh war.” My grandfather immedi- 
ately retorted, “WJiere were you at Chelianwalla.” 
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“We were commanded to retire” answered he. 
had no one to command us” replied my grandfather. 

The position does not seem to have changed very 
much even now. Thfe SikJi soldier is ready to serve and 
to sacrifice but there is no one to give him the right 
command. 

1 pray that we may keep the ideal to be soldiers of 
God untarnished. We must learn to be without fear 
and without hate, placing our reliance on the word of 
our Gurus, on pure steel, and on our strong arm. We 
must make the Khalsa a centre of jmrity, brothcrliness, 
unity and sti’cngth. We should be faithful soldiers of 
God, be ready to defend all good causes. We must try 
to show in our lives that to us Paja and Nimaz arc the 
same, that creation belongs to the Creator and in serving 
His creation we serve Him, 


JOGKNDKA SINGH. 



THE SIKH SOLDIER 

Writing ubout the Sikh soldier, liis dress and 
equipment in the eurrent issue of iJie Khalsn Rcvicro, 
S Bnhvant Singh quotes many interesting passages 
from Osborne, Baron Hugcl and Sir Lcpcl Griffin 
who give illuminating aecounts of the dresses worn by 
the Sikh bodji-guard, infantry and jagirdari eonf ingents 
in the period preceding Maharaja Ranjit Shigh’s rule. 

The common trooper was clad in pagri or turban, 
and kurta or shirt with open sleeves, and a pair of short 
drawers with tight fitting slippers. Eich horseman 
provided himself with two blankets, one for himself and 
the other for his horse. They were armed, each with 
a spear, a matchlock and a scimitar. Speaking of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s infantry, Osborne in his -‘Court 
and Camp of Ranjit Singh” says : 

They are a fine-looking body of men dressed in 
white j-ickets and trousers, with black belts and 
pouches, and wear the yellow Sikh turban” I never 
saw so straight or beautiful a line with any troops. 
They were all dressed in white with black cross-belts 
and either a red or yellow .Sikh turban, armed with 
muskets and bayonets of excellent manufacture from 
Ranjii’s foundry at Lahore. 

There is now a museum within the Lahore fort 
wherein jackets, bayonets, swords, shields, lances, 
breast- plates, back-plates, steel-armour, steel-helmets. 
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shells, etc , used by the army of the Maharcaja have been 
carefully preserved. 

Thus, no nation which claims to be the proud 
possessor of an empire can retain the higher qualities 
of humanity. The cruelty and habitual tyranny of the 
slave-owning class warps alike their judgment and 
humanity. 

And then the owners of empires are constantly 
haunted by a perpetual sense of insecurity. 

The mightiest empire in the world never considered 
itself safe. An empire is an unlawful possession and 
property unlawfully obtained can never be peacefully 
enjoyed No nation has any lawful right to any territory 
other than its own; an empire is won either by force 
or trickery or treachery, or a combination of all these 
methods. There is a constant apprehension of losing 
what is not rightfully acquired.- 

The dazzling splendour of empires only increases 
the appetite for more splendour. There is no end to 
their greed and covetousness. 

A kingdom or a republic is usually a self-contained 
and self-reliant State supplying its own iiccds and 
independent of help from outside. An empire, on the 
other hand, is of the nature of a parasite, a vampire or n 
leech. Its main feaUire is extravagant niagnifi-'-encc. 

It has no use for economy of any kind and revids in 
extravagant expenditure and waste. I'^vcry source of 
revenue is exploited to the utmost and no attempt is 
ever made to discourage reckless expsntUture. No 
qualms of conscience or any sense of morality or feeling' 
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of decency are permitted to stand in the way of rnisi„n- 
the wind. Xot only arc «:nhjecf. natiims cruelly ovor- 
laxed, an f ^dlc.s•^ ingcmiily l>e.inj» exercised in discover- 
ing fresh sources of laxatioji. lujf no scruples whatsoever 
are felt in deriving .all kinds of ineotne. from other 
countries. 

Finally, just .as it i> a common failing of all men 
that they cannot sec Ihcmseh-es .as others see them, so 
is it tiaic of an imperial race blinded hy pride and 
utterly incapable of reahV.ing its defects. 

It has a highly c.vaggeralcd notion of its greatness 
and importance; intoxicated with tin* {)riS'>csstoti of 
unlimited .authority over the unlions subject to its 
sway; it forgets that no nation cat) have a lotJg lease 
of life unless it is self-reliant and capaUlc of mait)laiuing 
itself without extraneous help. A nation wliich owns 
an empire becomes dependent for its very c.xislencc 
upon its .subject nniions. It cultivate^ J*a)>its of 
e.xtravogancc and luxury for which it needs all the 
money that can he raised from every part of the emptre 
and from ever}’’ source of revenue. 'I’lic moral sense 
becomes blunted by indulgence, the parasitic habit 
grows till it becomes second nature, the virility wliich is 
the original secret of dominion and empire is sapp. d 
by pleasure and mxury, and the final result is the rapid 
emasculation and submergence of an imperial race.” 

T/ie Indian Hrxnciv 
September, 1032. 
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R.S.D. College Ferozepur City 

Dated 22,11-1938 


My Dear Sardar Sahib, 

I hav’e gone through the pages of your nianus- 
eript book and I can assure you that I have prolittcd 
very much. Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s incidents of his 
life have impressed me most. You iiave tried to 
prove tint relianc’- on their Guru, lighting for a cause 
and tei\iperate and disciplined character made the 
Sikh Soldier a wonder of the world. You hav'e succeeded 
in your attempt. Kindly publish it in the form of a 
printed book. Your community ought to publish it. It 
shall help Sikhs much. It shall inspire all Guru 
worhippers. 

1 would just humbly subjuit that heruie iti' 
.stances of individual Sikhs .should be given in detail, 
Tiair -jortiid acts simuld be e.vpungcd. 


Yoitrj .'lituiTiUj 
P. V. Kan.d 
l^rincip.d 



TEJA SINGH M.A. 
professor of ENGLISH 


khalsa college 
AMRITSAR. 
Dated 20-1 M932 


De.'ir Brother, 

Tfmnk you for your kind letter of the KUh instant, 
have been reading your articles on ‘.Sikh Soldier’ with 
/treat .adnunUion. They show a great insight info the 
ina -mg of Sikh olmractcr, and will prove a real and 
M.lxbintialeonlrihution toSikh history. I should like 
o see them in book form, with an introduction from 
some mlluenlial man of letters, like Mr. Garrett or Mr. 
Hruee. It shouldn‘t be dinicult to secure their help. 

M ith best M’ishes. 


Yours shicereltj, 
mi A SlXGlf 
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DEPUTY COMMI'JSIONER’S OFFICE, 

Rawalpindi District. 

Dalt'il Oit' '20(h Jattuarif 


Dear Sardar Said!), 

I return with thanks '/our typescript cO’py of “The 
Sikh Soldier”, which I htvo run throU!»li with 
interest. If, however, you shouM have this published 
I shnuld like to obtain n copy. I lun also wishing 
you vhe b*st of your luck in your new apjioititmeiit, 
and am very grateful for all the work you did iti Kahuta 
during your stay there. NVith best wishes. 


Sardar Balwant Singh, 

c/o K hal.sa College for Women, 
Ahbotl Hoad, Lahore. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) 



FOREWORD 


A Sildi is essentially a Soldier of God. The 
tonchings of the Satgunis enjuin upon those u'ho f’ohow 
them and arc cillcd “His” iiic duty of s'-v 
humunily wiliioul the least consideration of colour or 
creed, Tiicy must realise His presence in All without 
distinction and in serving humanity at large, they should 
desire only to serve Him. It was with this .spirit 
that the Silvhs came into being. 

riieir’s not to reason why. 

'I'hcir's but to do and die, 

ns true Sikhs carrying out the behests of Sntguru. 

1 his noble cN'aniplc of true service was set before 
Us by the .second (Juru in Ins scKlcss. tlcvotcd .service ol 
S'il!'uin Xanak t)ev. (iuru .Ang.id as Bhai Ia?hn(i 
Was fiilly aiul thorouj;hly tested by Guru Nan.nk 
before lu* bi'c.un'* Guru Xanrxk himself. TJie tradition 
« dabiisiicd by Guru Atig.nl was fully carried out by 
fhiru Am.ir and Ids .sueeessor.s. The dun! 

NV'ts rcaelp'd when daxinltcss S.ahibz.'.vdus ol the 
tturu hiii! xlown tiadr livi- jn stopping tin: 
tide of (yrnony of the then ruh.f. These notde 
tre.diiiutjs nere kept Up by th-' Sikhs of tfu' Guru*. 

tlw of tlie captive d nightcj-s of thr’ l*u;i|a!> 

ff'Mt! f*-.-.- mvadiag lairde-. of Ati 1,'di forvrs and tSiejr 
re« tor Ati.iif With rd! diu* r<-.,|te>-t .-.tul honour to th'dr 

r.. * p !l euK 'f ^.re deefjt^ kjt'p faf 
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beacon lights to the coming generations. Alas, those 
noble sentiments of service are not so prominent these 
days but the heart of the Khalsa is true and the blue 
blood of the Sikh martyrs runs through his veins and 
without hesitation one can be sanguine that so long as 
Sikhs are true to the sacred and ennobling teachnigs 
of the Gurus there will not be wanting men who will 
keep the good name of a Sikh bright and untarnished. 
The author has dived deep into ancient history of 
the Panth and has depicted quite tersely the evolution 
of the peace-loving Sikhs of the Sitgurus into the 
full-fledged Soldiers of God that the Khalsa became 
in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, His very high 
personality acted like a magnet and drew to himself 
in bonds of love and service those who came to drink 
at his feet the Amrit which raised the fallen community 
of the Punjabis to the highest pinnacle of glory for 
performing deeds worthy of the brave and selfless 
soldiers of the Aka I Purkh. Truly, the Khalsa was 
of God and victory was His. May we follow in the 
footsteps of our forefathers and rniy we be the true 
servants of humanity and thus serving His creation 
realize His ever-present presence amongst us and all 
around us and knit together humanity at large in 
bonds of true brotherhood of man and fatherhood of 
God ! 

These few well written small chapters. Avill I have 
reason to hope, be read by an appreciating public who 
will be able to follow the different stages of evolution 
of the Sikh community and the work it has done in 



the pnst nnd for au^lit one knows, niny be destined 
to do in the future My oidy wisii and prayer is that 
the Khalsa should always keep before its mind’s eye 
the idyll traditions of the Pnnth and the noble ideals 
wliieh were placed practically before him by our revered 
Satynrus for our guidance and future conduct in life. 
Tih' Khalsa should tread faithfully and selflessly the 
path that the. Satgnrus chalkcri out for him and he 
is sure to reach the goal where the difTerent jarring 
elements of society arc sure to find a true haven of 
peace and prosperity for all. 

A7iirtlsar 

I7ih Otiobci'f JOS'J, 


Sundn' Sijtgh 
Mdjilliin 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SIKH SOLDIER 

Genesis and Growth of the Soldierly Spirit 


^ “He” (The Sikh)” is unsurpassed as a soldier in 
the East” says Sir Lepel Grinin. The bravery of the 
Sikh soldiers has passed into a proverb ; but we must 
not forget that the same people before the birth of 
Sikhism were content to see ilieir wives and children 
being led away as so many cattle without daring to 
strike a blow in defence of them. Centuries of foreign 
misrule, ' despotism, and persecution had demoralised 
the national character, and ^ Ishzcaro IVa, Dillishtvaro, 
TTtt’ (Tlie Lord of Delhi is as great as God) had long 
been a maxim of the terror-stricken Hindus. Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539) found his nation in this miserable 
plight. .The uplift of the nation was a stupendous task. 
President Wilson rightly said that a nation is great, 
and only as great as its rank and file. An isolated 
Kabir, a solitary Nanak, or a -world-famous Tagore,- can- 
not connote a whole nation, just as the peak of Mt. 
Everest or of Kanchan Changa does not mean the 
whole range of the Himalayas. To elevate a whole 
nation, the masses must be routed and ennobled, 

(1) Griffin’s Ran jit Singh, p. 36. 

(2) Transfoiniation of Skhism. p. 101. footnote. 
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Others had preached the supposed virtues of ascetic- 
ism, and at their bidding hundreds had left their hearths 
and homes, renounced the world, and with beggar’s 
bowls in their hands, dwelt apart and away from the 
world. The best part of the manhood of the nation 
thus went into monastic life and India fell an easy 
prey to the foreign invader. Asceticism was one ex- 
treme, ovcr-worldlincss w'as the other. Guru Nanak 
(lion-latt'j) struck out a middle path. Live like a 
lotus (lower or liken duck, in the water and yet above 
it, said be. Live in the world and yet be not of it, 
‘A householder, who docs no evil, 

Who is ever intent upon good, 

Who continually exerciseth cliarity, 

Such a householder is pure as the Ganges, 

Xanak, Knm Kali Kag. 
Man is a social being and he must needs form ]>art of 
a corporate life, be it in a nation or society, “Social 
Contract” or no contract. Guru Xanak realised that 
the gootl of man could not possibly be realised in a 
merely internal state of tl.c soul, which excludes the 
fan\ily, the state and the various social relations, into 
uhioh men enter with each other,” For mutual hclj» 
. and yiiidancc, as also to serve ns cheeks on each 
uth'-r. Guru Xanak laid particular stress on congre- 
j.'utioan! v.'orshiji (as distinet fruni dmncstic or soli 
fary v.orship) and eongree’ational singifig of the word 
tli- tJuni. Thus arose Sikh temples To make 
Sdh t' 5upic‘. as useful as possible, he designed them 
‘e Mtx< J fj<r tiinii !’ halls (Lunger wtis started hy 



Guru Nanak aucl enlarged by succeeding Gurus, more 
particularly by the third Guru.) 

There was however, one thing, which Guru Nana k 
preached and practised with particular emphasis. In 
the opening verse of Japji (The morning prayer of 
the Sikhs) he calls Gorl as ‘Nirbhair or fearless. God 
is fearless, he said. To be godly, one must be fear- 
less. ‘Death is the privilege of brave men, provided 
they die for an approved cause’ (Nanak — Vadlians). Guru 
Nanak’s whole life was a living example of fearless- 
ness. His long tours in and out of India, in an age 
when travelling abroad was almost tantamount to 
courting death, were an expression of this spirit of fear- 
lessness ! And like Christ himself, he never thought of the 
morroAv or worried about the seemingly untoward things 
that befell him. ^ Whenever Mordana, Guru Nanak’s con- 
stant companion, felt troublid or distressed on account 
of some untoward happening, C^uru Nanak would serenely 
saj^ ‘Wait, Mardana for God’s, revela«tion of His purpose. 
Worry not — (Dekh MardaniaU Kartarde rang)’. Like his 
Gurus, a typical Sikh soldier would not think of the 
morrow. Guru Nanak’s object was to make his people 
f< arless, and fear of God is the only antidote against 
fear of men. Guru Nanak therefore, fervently preached 
the need of constantly realising the presence of God. 
He exhorted his disciples to live, move and have 
their being in God, to fear God and love fellow-men. 
.None but God ''was to. be feared. The succeeding . 
Gurus constantl}'' dwelt on this theme. ‘He alone 


(1) Janara Sakhi of Baba Nanak. 
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fears "who practises sin,’ said the fourtli Guru, (Sri 
Bag). “Be fearless and meditate on God” (“Nirbhai 
hoc bhajo Bhagwan,”) said Fifth Guru. “That man 
may be reckoned as the wisest of men, who gives no 
cause of fear to others, and is himself without fear.” 
said the ninth Guru. ‘Banish all fear ; was the keynote 
of the tenth Guru’s teaching. And when once fear 
is banished, you get an ideal soldier, a hero, a person 
with the will to dare and the soul to die. Such a 
soldier is invincible. 

Guru Nanak tried to free the people from the bon.- 
dage of gods and godlings, and did a great deal to 
break the shackles of caste, by instituting a com- 
mon Langar System and congregational worship. By 
adopting the vernacular of the country for religious 
])urposcs, he, in .a way roused the national senti- 
ment of the pcojile, ' It was strengthened l)y the 
community of thuugiit and ideal, daily realised in the 
congregational singing of the same religious hymns. 
,Mtrc. “.\fter centuries of .subjection, Nunak was tlic 
first among the Hindus to raise bis voice against 
tyranny and subjeelioir’ (Transformation of Sikhism 
by Naraug— Igj (bird Nanak raised the .spirit 
of ihc people from the lowness and .servility 
vdiieh had dominated and dcpre.sscd if for cen- 
tui-ie. ;(t(d by tills me.ans he elevated the tone of 
n-diutitd elmraetcr, 'I'lic stjcnlied depre.ssed classes 
'■■l.n v.erc loohetl down upon us the dregs of hu- 



inanhy SraJ'.MuniMi into siunr thin;,' rich niui 

lus.l rare, 'i'hcso jh-ujiIc were nil! of intense 
rcliL'ia'K iVrvinjr. v.ith their mimls j;r(‘;ifly einruici- 
They were wilhonl h-ar nnd without reproach. 

'I'he disciple*; of Xan’ik Were thus a dcNOlcd hautl of 
hndhers (‘hey e.dhnl one another Hind or brother) who 
Wi re dr;nvii c'laser aiui eltwi-r totjelher by their daily 
eon»ire|^atiu!ia} w.irshiji and by their community of ideals 
.and emnm an reliiiotis f r.(ditif)ns. I'liey were indeed, 
now lit to enter on the <*.'ircer ofn.itional progress to 
which N'.anak’s sueccssor.s subs< ijucnlly hdthem. \Vc 
rnioht thendore, .say, with Dr. Nar.uip, “I'he sword 
whiidi carved the Khalsai’s way to ’.dory, was iindoiib- 
tcflly, for^rerl by (Jobind, but the. .steel had been proviiled 
by Xanidc, who had obtained it, ns il were, by smelting 
the Hindu ore, an<l burning out the dross of indilVerence 
and superstition of the nias.ses. nnd the hyjiocrisy and 
Pharisaism of the priests.” 

Guru Angad, the sceond Guru, (IaOd-1 aa'^) invented 
the Gurmukhi script and compiled the Manam Saklii’ 
or biograpliy of Guru Nnnalc, in Punjabi. The hymns 
of Guru Nannk and bis suecc.ssors were also recorded 
in the same scrijit. By this means religious literature 
became available to the Sikhs in their mother tongue, • 
the number of literates increased, and consequently, 
further reform wOrk was much facilitated. The number 
of Sikhs went on inereasing. 

The third Guru (1479-1574), carried on the ‘ Langar’ 
or Guru's free diidng hall, more vigorously and enthu- 
siastically than ever. It was a powerful aid in propa- 





g.tncia work and proved an efl’cetive weapon in breaking 
the bonds of caste, as they dined in the Langar, irres- 
j)eclivc of caste or creed. Further, Guru Amar Das, 
the third Guru, organised the Sikhs into twenty-two 
dioceses or provinces. As a consequence of this, propa- 
ganda work proceeded apace and tlie number and ardour 
of the Sikhs increased. 

The fourth Guru (1534-1581) founded Amritsar. It 
was originally, called Ramdaspur or Guru Ka Chak. 
which under Guru Arjan. became the Mecca of the 
Sikhs, 


Guru .\rjan, (1583-1000) the fifth Guru, wa.s a 
born poet, a practical philosopher, a great scholar, a 
powerful organiser, a great statesman and a magnificent 
builder. Ifc compiled the Adi Granth, the Bible or 
f'lth; nf the Sikhs, completed the building of ILiri Mander 
ri’t inplf of God, now called Golden Temple) and of 
tin- toinple at Taran Taran ; appointed Masands’ ^(Mas- 
n;ub) or Collectors in each of the twenty-two dioceses, 
di marcatod by the third Guru ; and sent numbers of his 
‘./>HfiWi rs 1o 'rurUistan to purchase hoises there and sell 
t le nt tn India. He imjm-ssed on the Sikhs the diginity 
‘>1 n‘in>!:d lah.iUi. Arts and crafts began to thrive. 
^1 OiV ut (ijc Sikhs iji'cam*' cnrpcnlers and masons. Ilor.se 


larg.- co5il!ibtitir>us to tiic colters of the 


l iin,*i‘h. b 
:h- whu 


nh'. £!. vcloping .a taste for ri<iing union',' 
anniuiiity beeamc tin* tincst liuisfrucn in 




norlhern India, It was thus the Fifth Guru wiio - ‘‘en- 
couraged a love of horscmansliip among the Sikhs as a 
' means of creating in them a spirit of enterprise and 
adventure” The regular collection of voluntary con- 
tributions of the Sikhs (whose contributions were fixed 
with the consent of donors) enabled the Gwru to arrange 
the budget of the Sikh Church with much more certainty. 
The collections were presented to the Guru on the 
Baisakhi day. The Guru, was the ‘Sacha Padshah’ or 
‘True King’, for he was their spiritual Lord and Guide. 
The Sikhs henceforth ceased to take tlieir civil or oriininal 
cases to the Moghul Courts. Thus the Sikh Church was 
developing into an “imperium in imi^crio.” The growth 
of numbers kept pace with these developments in the 
Sikh Church. Jahangir watched it all with grave 
misgiving, and when tales of Guru Arjan’s monetary 
uelp in his hour of need, to prince Khusro,^ who had 
rebelled against the King, were carried to him, he was 
enraged, called the Guru to Lahore, where after suffeiing 
revolting torture, he gave up the ghost. ■ The tragic end 
of the saintly Guru incensed the Sikhs beyond measures. 
The Sixth Guru (ISQS-lGli) therefore, added the insignia 
of royalty (for instance, the sword, the umbrella the 
crest and the hawk) to the symbols of devotion and 
piety. Pelf and power were not in themselves evil 
thing§, their proper use was the essential thing, argued 
the Guru. ^ Xhe Sixth Guru had a stable of 800 horses 


(1) The Punjab as a Sovereign State p. 81. 

' (2) Macauliffe Vol 111 pp. 85 and 91— also see Appendix A. 
(3) Transformation of Sikhism p, 60. 
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ami :3')J horsemen, and .sixty artillery men formed his 
guard. Presents of horses and arms ^Yere the most accept- 
able to the Gum. The Guru dispensed justice from the 
Akal Taklmt or Imperishable Throne (a raised dais just 
opposite to the Golden Temple, Amritsar), the Temple, 
'svhercin sat the Guru, was ‘Durbar Sahib’, and the Hag 
nas ‘Nishan Sahib’ (that is, the Flag of the Lord). The 
Fifth Guru had given the Sikhs their Bible or Code, their 
capital (Amritsar), a treasure and a chief in the person 
of the Guru. lie created a theocratic state. The Sixth 
Guru gave tiic Sikhs Military organisation. The Gum 
Was the spiritual head of the Sikhs as well as their 
(icncral. Ills soldiers did not work for pay but because 
llioir military service pleased the Guru. Bearing arms 
in tUfenco of heurths and homes, became a paramount 
<inty of llic Sikhs.’* “ The weak must not be allowed to 
tic itampltd under foot by the tyrannous,'’ became the 
gi iifral '.viev,- of the community.^ If the Puritans of 
Lnglnnd chafed under the nnlocr.alie sway of Cliarlcs I. 
'-o di.i t ht'NC Pnritaiis of the Punjab become impatient of 
tiu' inju-ticc: and oppression, even to the poorest, lowliest, 
hunit)!!'-.) _ rtiiKUig them. These saint-soldicr.s could no 
Jtei.'ri l.iM.k <,ppr-< ‘^sion in .any shape or form. A chisli 
tin Mogimi despotism ami the Sikh sohlitis 


t .jue ii ' ilnbSi', .\ful claslu's did take jilnec and 
m.tneiiis,', iy. "in ar, all is mentar, .said Napoleon. 
bi tuc haltl!--; ionglit fuMinsl the provincial Itoojis 

‘ t a Jnh.'i’.i. tu>' isj'j,;}, s-ddivrs acipiittcd themselves 


'O'.S.liIi 


so .*> 



well. Tiicir intense religious fervour and their firm con- 
viction of the righteousness of tlic Guru’s cause, coupled 
with the belief that tlie Guru was tlie ciioscn Medium of 
God, enabled them to defy all danger. Ideas make and 
unmake individuals and natmns. It was cas}'^ enough 
to fight against Napoleon, wdicn nationalism liad been 
efiectually aroused in Spain, and elsewhere. Ideas made 
the Sikhs heroes. They- had now become a nation of 
warriors and heroes. They had not 5 'et seen much of 
W'ar but the}^ were filled with the ardour and enthusiasm 
of invincible soldiers. 

The immediate successor of Guru llargobind, the 
Sixth Guru, was Guru Har Rai, (16.!30-166I) whose 
favourite maxim was,’ “All men’s hearts are Jewels ; it 
is wicked to distress them. If you desire to see the be- 
loved, . gric\ e no man’s heart I If an^'-thing, the life 
and the teachings of the Guru, made the Sikhs still more 
sensitive to the sufferings of the poorest, the lowliest and 
the lost. On the other side, Aurangzebe had by that 
time ascended the throne'^of Dellii. Thus things were 
coming to a head. 

(1621-1675) The Ninth Guru’s ideal of manhood 
may be summed up in the following words of his own. 
“That man may be reckoned as the wisest of men, who 
gives nn cause of,fear to others and is liimself without 
fear.” The Sikhs were fast growing in numbers. 
Aurangzebe could not remain indifferent to this. 
The Guru was called to Delhi, and offered the choice 


(1) The Growth o£ Responsibility in Sikhism, p. 41. 
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bct\vrcMi Death niul Dlatn. He aceC})le<l Death. He 
was beltea'Jecl. 

This created a slorin nf resentment among tin* 
*Sikhs nrnl tiic Ilindiis. The religions intolerance, of 
Aiira))g7.ebc creatcfi similar consiainenccs among the 
Hajpu's and Malirat tns. 'I’licrc wrt,s a gctiernl eoidlag- 
nation, Tlic Punjab stood in ncctl of a leader. Tiic 
hour prodnerd the man and Guru Gobitul .Singh 
(lihiC-iTOS) came forth to lead them. 

'J'h>' re<'Ourees tvf the Mnglnd empire were almost 
inexhaiistiltl'-. Tlie Moghul army was gig.nitic. 'Flic 
Sikhs wore eoinparat ivt-ly. hut too lew. 'I'hcy were 
yet noviet s in lUc cr.ift of war, Of religious ardour 
and soldierly '.piril nrnoug the Siklis, tlarc was (‘.aiujd) 
and to .spire. lint men atid tnoiicy atnl tf|uipmenl 
wiTi Vi-l oeidier siillieietn , nor cMieient. It. w.as no 
<'!iihi' . pl.'tv to tight the for<*es uf a .great etnpire. 'rhe 
HiudiiT v.'ere still ti rivr-.slriejn n. 'J'jie Sikh.s Wers* not 
yet soa-.lers <if rnihtar.v art mul stnit-gy, nor was their 
ie ty .o .d Vet ipnte nhite ho*. 

Duru ( hiiiisid .Singh*', jifohiejn v.'As hou to f.ssluon n 
li.!*!' r. vith a huroine, e.io^unung pns ion for jeihtie.d 
in thjto. ‘.’.{th th"'sill ji> .| ire .and th'- -.onl to tii". 

'Ue. f -ei. a cojnns oi ’.'ihit .lion, a t otorson dr-niio-d 

S':t,:s 1.; ’.Suigii i-onuns':; r't'rf. v! ^ i mb d.'., il'ol 

Yiffr adigtt.d. ‘lie- tinur/ idfi-. .-t-. 


'on. .1, I,., 

i / S 

'V* ? , '.fo J i 


d' -t-i! ’ICk.d' . 

i. .ID-.t... U.d.!on 


n i!" ^ 'h:e 
' *r i 


i 

ti ^ I 
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Khalsa is the” Lord’s and the Lord’s is the victory) 
became tlicir common snliitalion. Tlic water with 
which the Sikhs were baptised was to l)c stirred with 
dagger. The sword was to be adored, worshipped. In 
this sense tiic Sikhs I)i'oamc (he cievotecs of the *Sword. 
Among tlie five K’s or externa! symbols, tlic most con- 
spicuous was Kes or long iuiir. Tlic Sikhs were to wear 
unshorn locks. The identity of a Sikh could not be 
concealed. The symbol was in a way, an open, defiant 
challenge to the enemies of the Khalsa. Devotion 
to the sword was henceforth, to be regarded as an 
act of the highest merit, which would bring them 
power and prosperity in this life and bliss and beatitude 
m the next," - 

Gum Gobind Singh’s wondrous, soul.stirring 
war-like poetiw and the constant recitatation of 
the exploits of the heroes of the llamayana and 
the Mahabharata infused a new life into the hearts 
of the Sikhs. Those who iiad never touched a 
sword or shouldered a gun became heroes. Confec- 
tioners and washermen, sweepers and barbers became 
leaders of arrnies. Of the Guru’s Beloved Five, one 
was a Khal.ri, the rest belonged to the so-called depress- 
ed classes. The Guru’s word went forth that sweepers 
were his (Guru’s) own sons (Rangreta Guru ka beta) 
Their social status rose. The Guru was the Father of 
the Khalsa. The Guru was their True King, their tem- 


1 Macauliffe. Vol, V. p. 82. 

2 Transformation of Sikhism p, 87, 



poral niul spiriUiai licad, llicir infallible Guifle, their 
true mecliuin. bclutcii themsdvc.s niul God Alniiirhty. 
Tlic Guru's plc.isure lay in their devotion to the sword 
and love of death. TJic terror of death was gone. Death 
wa.s familiarly eallcfl “an expedition of the Khnlsa 
into jtext world.” Devotion to the (Juru bee.une the 
he-all and end-all of their life. 'I’his ardent spirit of 
seif-seerifiee and sclf-rcmie.ci.at ion enabled the Guru to 
say with pridt' and eonlidencc that one Sikh w.as a unit 
of a lakli and a quart< r. Onee n new rmiskef was 
brought fofhetiuru as a {resent. Tie wanted to try 
if, as he lauuoroieNly .said, at some body’s forehead. 
S' veral peojdc entne forward, vying with one another 
lo Ite his target, thinking it a great fortune to nieel 
d'.'ith .'ll his hands, 'I'he Gtini's devotioji to the .‘sikhs 
wa, ( tpatily great , "'ro .serve thorn {>1easrs rny heart: 
no other set v.'ee is so dear lo my soul,” S'drl he. Wtien 
lh'.‘ news v.as b!f>uglil tt> lum that two f>f his sons li-ul 
he<ii briekf'd up .alive, while '.he remaining two ha<{ 
di' d }i,'hting oaJheli'dd of halflv, lie joU'ully sdd: 
*’\Vh.'d if 1 inv<- lost four '-ons. { la-re ru'e tf.ou'-and', 
of nr, ‘ ojf. (SiL'lis) living 'riu', vv-o. the ' pint 

v.ith v.hi.'i) th’‘ (him anil the Sikhs nt-ri: imhued. Jf 
and •-’.h't! * o! Jirrs are s.aturafid with thi-- .{'.‘fit tli-y 
hrenni'- nr- •isti!)!'. Sofne h.'trd-foie'ht vdth 

tk f funm-afid' r of tin- {tnpTj.d ro'r.r'd th > 

Sik'!; •■'.ilh a hd" of glory, th--iugli Ue-y n..',' n-o, -i 



^ The conciliatory policy of Bahadur Slmh, si- 
lenced the tumult of war for a while. The sword was 
sheathed. The Guru chose his solitary abode in the 
far-oIT Deccan, on the banks of the Godavari. Tiic end 
'came in 1708. On the throne of Delhi, Bahadur Shah 
was, after a brief interval, followed by Farrukh Siynr. 
The Sikhs were outlawed, a price was set on their 
heads, and they began to' be persecuted ruthlessly. 
Banda, with his devoted band of Sikli lighters harried 
the land betw’een Sarhand and Paniput, carried fire and 
sword and desolation wherever he went. He was, however, 
ultimately caputred in 171G, and executed with every 
refinement of torture, at Delhi, Banda’s atrocities were 
reprehensible but I)y inflicting some defeats on the 
Moghul army, he had completely broken the charm of 
the invincibility of the Moghul forces. ^ It encouraged 
the enemies of the Moghul Empire, and lowered the 
morale and prestige of the royal army. After Banda’s 
execution the campaign of persecution and repression 
against the Sikhs was ~ launched afresh with ruthless 
severity. The Sikhs fled to jungles, hills and deserts of 
Rajputana. Farrukh Siyar’s end came in 1719, and the 
reins of the vast enipire passed into the hands of the easy- 
going Mohammad Shah. The weak rule of Mohammad 
. Shah, the tempestuous sweep of Nadir Shah in 1738, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasions, following each other in 

(1) Macauliffe Vol -V. pp. 230 and 236 (new edition) 

Also Saikar’s ‘Aurangzebe p. 167 (Abridged edition in one 

' volume.) • • ' 

(2) Transformation of Sikhism p.ll8. , 
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qiii. k sucerssion, .-iiul the mills (>( fhc Mnhrattns, nil 
eonibimtl logttlur, ]i:iralysitl Ihc Moghul empire, In the 
nuan lime, the Sikhs, oiiflawcil /is they Inul been, 
uouhi now ami then, emerge from tlair h/umts /mci 
retreats, swooji down uj'.on the eoimtry, make oil’ with 
whetever they could lay their hands upon, .and g/il!o}> 
hack, ()osl -haste, to their safe retreats. J,,ike Itnhin- 
hood :uid his merry Inind of oul];iws, their hlnus 
fell he/ivie.sl in the riiler.s- .and thcii supporter.s jind 
adherents. 'J'heir reekless daring .sj/read (error and van- 
sternation all around. This was, if anything, au,g- 
mejitfd hy t heir swooping down, with the .speed and 
rlTi el of lightening, on the lear of Nndirks ami .Mimnd 
.Sh'di'-s army. The invineihle Nadir c\el:iinu'd, ‘'Whenee 
eoitie those long-h.-iired barlmri/ins De.strriy (hem arid 
till ir hotm s.”t "Ti./ ir hoims are (he s/uhlles on their 
horses.’’ Wiis (he ri’ply. Thr .‘'ikhs thus ti/unffl in (he 
‘■dinol of cxperlenee, hec>nrtie s})lended horsemen and 
luiepts indie art of gm rill i M.irfare. F.very now .'Uid 
then, thfV ■no'ihl runic like wjmf, e.'kirv auaC what- 
I •• I f they eonhi sr.i/c, /.iitl Vitnislj like whiiluind. 'Ihc 
rtof },(. rides utre help!'--,',, 'j'he bonds of l.tw itud 

fodrr ’.vc.d.'i IK d. Mor,' j. 'f>p!e joiniti (hese hods m 
In e.p-io!;, rs. ait'i t licir nonda rs e(,t on sr. ri}n,c from 
so,:*- to inofe, t(S! .->j ki-.t (h*- w.'uitry a-, (hrios/i t»<to 
utter I Tl.’t re V. f re ’••inje /lUlOtlg Ijje S.Utls »?/• 

f) ‘ e Us S’h- * (hut to pU’i h'l . p ss- 

/.(:•] J ej, r<‘}> 1. ,if to 



the Siklis. Thc^ Sikhs viewed those things with social 
indifference. ^ In 173.3. the title of Nawab and a 
Jagir of Rs. 100,000 was tossed from man to man, like 
a foot-ball and nobody was willing to accept it, till at 
last, one Capur Singh, who was moving the Punkiia in 
the assembly condescended to accept it. But men like 
Mir Moin-ud-din (who came to govern the Punjab in 
1748) followed a dilTercnt policy. He thought of dealing 
with the Sikhs with an iron hand and a mailed fist. 
The Sikhs followed the old tactics of hide-and-seek. 
The strong dose of repression failed to crush their 
dare-devil spirit. The sledge-hammer of repression might 
fall on them, but they sang merrily, 

“Mannu” (the Sikhs called i\Ioin-ud-Din as Mannu) 
asadi datri.asi Mannii de soe, 
jion jion Mannu wadhda, gharin gharin asi hoe ! ' 

2 wTq crop, and Mannu the sickle. 

The more he cuts us, the more we grow, 

In every house and hamlet ” 

Between 1738-1768 anarchy reigned supreme in the 
Punjab. It was a God-send to the Sikhs, and mainly 
their own creation. Bands, or confederacies (Sikhs 
called them bands of equals or Misals) of these daring and 
reckless horsemen would roam at will from end to end of 
the Punjab, and beyond it, gradually esta blishing their 
sway from the frontier of Oudh to the Indus^. Forster 
(I — p. 333) guardedly estimates the forces of the con- 


(1) Transformation of Sikhism p. 125. 

(2) Cunningham— History of the Sikhs p.p. 117-118. 
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rr<it ra(’k‘.s (Hiero were hvelve important- ronfeUeraeie.'.) 
at 2()n,n()(K 'I’he simple, nnlrntned peasant, of t lie. <htys 
of the sixth (ittru. afitr twenty years’ constant fi^htinp 
umlcr Gum GohimI Sin^h atid Banda (1090-1710) and by 
hi-> subse(pient ox()cricnee, had become n regular, and 
eiVu'ient sohiii r of llic Khalsa. iniejJl in the use of arms, 
and tjaine'd in the incfhods of gnoriil.i warfare. 'J’he 
Sikh.s were kept together by t lie h-rvour of their faith, 
d'he wiiole Sd<!i pcojde met at least onee .a year at 
.Amritsar on liu; oeeasion of Diissehr.i. They met th-re 
to hold Gurm.iltfus ^councils of the Kh.dsa) to undertake 
joint military expeditions. Tliey met .as .1 bnitherfmod 
ufefpi.tls 'J'hf. y W( re intn'pid and adventurous Their 
aeti\ilies ware wjiy-inspii ing. I'otsler .'unusiiiplv des- 
cribes the alarm eruised to a little chief and his people 
f.y the appe.ir.niee of a <s>iiple of .*sikli iior>emi n uml'-r 
the w.iU-. of Iheir fr.rt and the o’laapdous aff<'ntion p itd 
tf) tie m by the loeal antboritits.' .\n l.jte us the ehi-r r.f 
the iSfb ta-ntury, (here wir.' funny id> ,is enrstnt atioiif 
til’ Sildjs. 'J'he ftdliiwinp ipa.Jation iroin b’r.u. kbit’s 
Hi to'-y of ! Ii.' It' i;*n o! .Sjicdi Aiilinu, is tipied:-- 

.‘scil.s in !h' ir p' ; aec- ar*’ t di ..nd of .a tnitnfy, 

' I'l ntpirtonnf; tiuir a>}tt>-t is n roeioijs, {hMft;-es 
pK .'•>■)! f t',.f aoim i.ilrandie, tr:e’i;e,’ their baturf. a 
••ro.fi,' f.- i-’shl.t'o ( i\ ob r' dtp S‘> (he , , It .■ 

d.r* t-fth'’5i,P .-.n-t O of, .’ti.f-. t'i,,* h (if J.lue Co* ton, 
tl'1-.oi, f. - ' ! O llde-- . iifj.i rtiOu'ij.* fjov-n b • 

^ -I to ! - I o' . 'i roU'.d t *'•' Vi e,i - t b -' •» b It ef 
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cotton. An ample turban of blue clotii covers the head 
and over this is frequently worn ii sash of silk, and 
cotton mixed . . . Tlicy speak the Aufghan or Pooshto 
language with prolific additions of Persian, Arabic, and 
HindooA^ee.” ^ Their diet was coarse and temperate. 
They were known to make marches of forty or fifty 
miles a day and that for many da}'s together. They liv- 
ed chaste and si nple lives. 2 Once while Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was carrying aw'ay as booty a large number of 
girls and women from India, news was conveyed to Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia, the leader of one of the Alisals, He 
started in pursuit of Ahmad’Shah and making a success- 
ful night attack upon his camp rescued the helpless crea- 
tures and providing them liberally with money and other 
necessaries, sent them all home under proper escort. 

3 Again, when Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia (chief of the 
Ramgai-hia Alisal) sacked Hissar, lie rescued two Brah- 
man girls from the governor of the place, who had 
forcibl}^ carried them away- 

The ^ proselytising zeal of the chiefs of confederacies 
was also marked and a number of Hindus and Aluham- 
madens became Sikhs or rather Singhs.- 

A briel resume of the chapter would not perhaps, 
be out of place here. The immbcr of Sikhs had been 
fast growinjT, their religious enthusiasm was marked ; 


(1) Foister-1 pp. 333 and 335. 

(2) Also Malcolme’s Sketch pp. 141,142. 

(3) Tiansformation of Sikhism pp. 168-169. 

(4) ^ Transformation of Sikhism p. 171. 



flurinp tiic litne of the fifth Guru, the Sikhs had prnoli- 
organised a theocratic stale; the Mophiil rulers 
vievred it alias a nicnace to their empire ; tlie itiilifnry 
orpauisation of the Sixth Guru intensified this irripression 
of the rulers, while the intolcrent policy of Auratipzehc 
brought things to a liead, and tlic contlict indween the 
Sikhs and the rulers began in right earnest. The Sikhs 
were bound together by their glowing religious faith, and 
their ardent religious fervotjr. t'otnmon danger had 
eliminated {listinelions of enste, and dissipaletl flic ortho- 
dox supc-rstilion of Mmlouchability’. 'J'lic Sikhs v/crc 
hrothers atui comrades. in-nrms. They hud common re- 
ligious traditions, and a common goal originally, self-pre- 
S'Tvation and prolcelion of their faith, and after J'’ar- 
rukh Siyar’s pcrseeiition, and their outlawry, the snateh- 
iftg of the sceptre from their rulers. The deeadenee of 
the Moghul empire, and the invasions of Xiularnnd Ahmad 
Sloth ushi red in an era of atinrchy, nml the Sikhs !.ei/.iiit; 
tfie gtihiett opportunity, estniilislua! the .sway of their 
band'' or Mikt^ls (eonfedcracies) from tlie fronfi»*r of Oudh 
to the IndtH. It nuivt however, be rememb-red that 
evi-n tlixu’gb the Sjkir. had. in the eour\c of ihM,e}!»p' 
got t r.oi .form'**! from mere •■lints into warrsor- 
'.tinf-,, and in tlw period nf ,'di-.d>s from 
mto ret.jh'ifory fre* Iimee- . nio- fV/ding ■•.It!! inspired tlsejn 
■ thst tie y %-.ere fightjr.g f(»r t.he Gnrii, nn-d th it the 
Cd'-n’s e^ttse (a-s umief’i'ri-id by tram) V, fr. supreinets' 
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This was the mentalitj’- of the Sikhs when Ranjit 
Singh (later on, Maharaja Ranjit Singh), head of one of 
the Misals, started liis dazzling career of conquest. As 
already said, he found the Sikh soldiers full of religious 
zeal. It would be interesting to know, how far and by 
what means he further deepened and intensified this re- 
ligious atmosphere, and with what results. I shall deal 
with this aspect of the question in a succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER ir 



Recruitment. Discipline, etc., in Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s Time 


Before the Cum- of Miilminja Ranjif Singh the army 
of (he Khrihsa consisted enlirtly of hoiscmein, brave 
nxletd, imt ignorant of war as an art. The saddle ^vas 
(he home of (he Klialsa for .several generations and io 
ITSO, Forster (l-ji :Wn) guardedly estimated (he (o(a' 
number of Sikh hor.scmcn at gob, 000, Tliey were nrmefl 
NVidia matcidoek and a sabre (Forster ]-{3tbJ}. 'I'la ir 
nif (hod of fiehting wa.s tjtjccr. indfcd. A jcsrly from 
forty to fifty would atlvanee in tj\ii(’k juice to the dis- 
tance of a carbine shot from the tneiiiy, and flan, (lid 
tie urc rnigiit be givin with (lie j>rt at( r etrtainl}*, Bn 
hor»sv.erc drawn up, and their ju’cei s discharged ; when 
sje.Kitl) n tiring about a hundred jmcL’s, they leadtd 
••nd jcp-atcfi the larnc nuMie oi aiiuuying tfa enemy, 

'J h< i.or-c. v.rtcMiv.cll trained to the performatree of iha 
op* raiso-i, thiit <>n receieitrg a • troke of tlie band, llity 
'■i' ftp'd from t, full c.art tr. 

' Se-.U Set? >:mufo<i{>hl umler their rhirfs atjd all 


Ik a >ikh I !u< f a-ked fraju foilowa-r wns a horse, nml 
V, to '.Pdi*'- k, . o \ ah til it a follov.cr ♦wughl ss.-.s protee* 
*! *ti. 'Oi'i ; tn.t I'lt, to ttimid* r. 
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TJieir ..l.(>nVnsive arms wore pcnontily n matrhlnok, 
o nprar and a sicnrd, and llicir tlefcnsivo nrtnonr mcrtd.v 
a shield, suppictncnied in I he winter hp a Ihirkhj icndded 
coni, servintr the double purpose of defence and wannlli. 
The leaders carried no nmleliloclc, its place hein^ taken 
by pistols and a bow, the latter a symbol of rank, 
which was retained by the Sikh nobles and llajas until 
the end. Tlicy alone were usually armoured in chain- 
mail, with steel caps, back and breast plates, arm-guards, 
gauntlets and shields. 

" The infantry soldier was considered altogether 
inferior to the cavalry, and was in time of war, left 
behind to garrison forts, or to look after the women. 

The Maharaja changed the entire orgatiisation 
of the Khalsa army. The cavalry ceased to be the most 
important arm, and the infantry became the favourite 
service. Foreign ofiiccrs (though the Maharaja failed to 
obtain the loan of British ofhcer.s from the East India 
Company) were employed, and tlie itd’antry, under 
their instructions, became a ^ well disciplined, stcadj', 
and formidable body of troops. According to Cunning- 
ham (p. 222) Maharaja llanjit Singh left .'50,000 well- 
disciplined soldiers, 50,000 well armed j'comanry and 
militia, and more than .300 field guns. According to Mr. 
Garrett (Cunningham’s ‘History of Sikhs’, p. 410) edited 
by Mr. Garrett) the total number of men in the army 

(1) Grey and Garnett's European Adventures of Northern 
India, p. 18. Also Malcolme’s ‘Sketch of the Sikhs p. 141 

(2) Griffin’s p.l33. 

(.3) Griffin’s p.l34. 



nrul artillery, in 184 1 was aljO.lO. besides 280 guns (not 
inku ling swivels.) 

The Maharaja devoted particular attention to his 
infantry. ^ lie encouraged it by good pay, by per.sonal 
atlctilion to their drill and equipment, by himself 
wearing the .strange dress, and going through the formal 
exort'i.se. lie attended })aradcs in person, and distributed 
gifts of money, etc, to those of his foot soldicr.s and 
otber.s with whose work he fell pleased (M. Sohan La(-Il 
Part p. 208). He ofl'ered /ng Jaffirs an<! stipcriils to Sikh 
Sardar.s' son.s to serve ift the infantry. As a result of 
his effurt.s (lie infantry bcc.amo the mainsfavof the arrnv. 
~ A standing national army, regularly paid from tlie Trea- 
sury of the Stale — rather than the feudal levies of the 
Chiefs— berarne I be recognised poliey of the Mabarnja. 

'J‘he * army was ollicercai by Isuropcons, Hindus, 
Sikhs, .\luhamma(ians, Itajputs —on a cosmopolitan basis, 
indeed. In the initial slage.s, however, (he .Maharaja 
got part «if his army trained by dcserlor.s from Ihf 
I’.sat Ijuiia Company, l)V men fornu'rly einp|ov<‘d tind'-r 
Seindi’T, or by those \Ybo bad resigned Mast India 
( Vimpariv’.s service. 

Knlistment in the regular army in .Mahar.qn 
Hnnjit vS,in;fh''‘ tini" v.e.s, .--n to sny, entirely Vislufd/uy. 



The service \vns popular, and the recruits fell a jicouliar 
nttrnetion for it. 

^ Tijc infantry were tlic pick of the youth of the 
land; only the handsomest and strongest men were 
seJeeted. 

General Venlura, an Ilalian Genera], who had fought 
under Najmieon, was put in eharge of the infantry, 
in 1822 , 2 'pjje Eurojiean Generals gave “a moderate 

degree of precision and completeness to n system alread}' 
introduced ; but their labours arc more conspicuous in 
French xcords of command, in treble ranks, and in squares 
salicnl with guns, than in the ardent courage, the alert 
obedience, and the long endurance pf fatigue wliieh 
already distinguished the Sikh horsemen, ninl which 
pre-eminently characterise the Sikh footmen of the j^re- 
sent day among the other soldiers of India ” 

In tiie beginning the Sikhs disliked the rigidity and 
precision of the infantry drill. They scofl’cd at it and 
called it a dance or *{Ituqs Loolnan) or dancing girls’ 
dance. As already said, the J\Iaharaja’s tact, persever- 
ance, his great personal interest in tlie infantrj', and 
offers of gifts, Jagirs, etc, all combined together 
overcame all opposition, and the infantry became the 
corps d’elite. 

Special officers were pul in eharge of recruits and 


(1) Griffin-p. 135. 

(2) Cunninghem p. 174. 

(3) Dr. Chopras, The Punjab as a Soveieign State-p. 92. 

(4) Mr. S. R Kohli’s part IV I-p..'^ 
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alter the period of instruction, Wf'ro presented to tic^ 
M.ilmrnjiv by the ‘Itakhshi,’ — and on (he Maharaja’s 
ucroptance, their descriptive rolls %vcrc pre pan d. These 
descriptive rolls \verc the service book, plus {rcrsoiml Ole 
(•f today. 

* .A traveller ^vho saw the Punjab in IHiPl sriys: 
privates are trdl, thin nren with oood ientures; 
t !)('%' are capable of hrnrlnp, the fafi^ur of loujl marches: for 
sti^ru/ daps in Kiiecrssion. so that it has bceowe a by- 
word th'd the Panjabis have iron lejfs. On llo-ir 

niarche.s, they encamp very regularly, and I saw .‘K>,OtiU 
men, (lie army of Peshawar. niovc<l with a.s rnU(‘h 
iV.eility its a snipde regiment on this (the Orilish) side of 
the Suii'-j, S') -a'iierled enrriaae is nUoxceil, (ind (luir men 
larAus r-irttain oil (hep ri/jitiu\" 
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barracks. Light tents and pack animal were allowed 
for caeh battalion, and two cooks for each company. 
^ The Company Officers xocre : — Suhcdar, Jomadar, Saijan 
{Serjeant), Ilavildar, NaiJc, ‘Phnriya' (from Furrer), 
Bugler, TrumpeUr. The regimental offiiccrs were : — Com- 
mandant {Ktimcdan‘1), Adjutant, Major, Writer, Account 
iant, Granthi. Each battalion had a number of camp 
folloioers, as camel-drivers, water carriers, smiths, Jlag- 
bearers, sjmdesmen, haildars, masons, and cooks. One tent 
was supplied to every seven men of the j’ank and file. 
2 A General was paid Rs. 400/ — •lOO/,, a Colonel Rs,300/ — 
SoQj-,Subedar, Es.BOj — 20^, Jamadar, Rs.i5/ — 22j-,fi Com- 
mandant Rs 60 j — 150j-, a major Rs 21 j — 2-5/- a sepoy Rs. 
71 — 8|/- (per mensem) Generals Ventura and Allard re- 
ceived about Rs. 25,000 per annum. 

Total Strength in .1811:-4,06l 
1845:-70,T21 

The foot soldiers worked in their ranks and did 
every thing by beat of drum. Beautifully steady on 
parade, they fired with great precision and regularity. 
“ They are tall, rather slight, but very manly looking 
men, with great length of limb, and broad, open chests; 
are excellent marchers, both as regards speed and 
bottom, marching with cheerfulness and alacrity,” for 
days together. They are hardly far beyond the genera- 
lity of natives, and seem a merry, light-hearted race 
of people”. (Osborne — The Camp and Court of llanjit 


(1) Mr. S.R. Kohli’s Army of Ranjit Singh I part. 

(2) Mr. S.R. Kohli’s Army of Ranjit Singh I part. 



Sinaii-p.p- l(t2-1()4.) Bamn lingol says (p. 280), 

“ , , Thr- men marched past; the word of command 
was given in French, and the exercise was gone through 
with mucli precision • . I obstrbed, lliat I was sur- 

prised to find Ids" (Maharaja’s) “Iroojis so proficient in 
Kuropcan tar-tics.” 

^ ('ajitain Wade wrote to Sir (later on Lord) Met- 
caifi*,*’ . . . harl a distant view of the Legion commanded 
by the French officers Messers Allard and Ventura at 
(‘xercisc. It appeared to be a remarkably fine body 
of men. Again. “I could not liclp remarking the cheer- 
ful .-dacrity with wliieh the Siklis seemed to endtiri' the 
falijnie.” M. Ventura pnt his Legi in through several 
manrK-uvres w lieh the Corps executed with a steadiness 
and nrecision it wonhl he diflc-nlt to excel.” - ” Ihir- 
Ion's folloning n-tnarks are however, n sail commen- 
tniy on the ia’lniviour of olliccrs towards their sidmrdi- 
fiutr ’! : — 

‘ (hi panirh*. thf-y give utterance to nhusivc expre- 
' Mons, strihing fr* i-ly any of a rank inferior to their 
of-n. '1 h<- eonimaiidant cities the adjut.-int, who in 
turn ‘-trike-, the ntfic-i-rs at the hetids of ‘Companies.’ 
v'n » ag,'itu ve.'it their ill humour on the nnn'Connttis- 
"iere-d nt*;i pri*. 

■* Mafaijagi H.'.npl Siiij'h Ivdd a •’rnrral pnrwtr' ol 



his entire army on tJie (iny of the Vusschm festival, 
cilher at Lahore or Amritsar. On such occasions the 
presence of every man, from the liiglicst officer down 
to the ordinary soldier was compidsary. Recalcitrants 
were punished. 

2 There were godozons for storing grain, flour, etc, 
erected at a distance of thirty or forty kos frem^ one 
another on the march, and the men were supplied with 
rations, when necessary, from them. 

The national flag of the Khalsa was of Saffron colour, 
and the full-throated shout of ‘Sat Sri Akal’ was their 
War cry. 

So far T have dealt with the regularly trained, 
drilled, and disciplined infantry of the Maharaja. They 
were dirccily paid by the state. It may be designated 
as the regular army. It was indeed, called Fauj-i-am 
or regular army. 

2. Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s cavalry was divided 
into three classes : — 

1. Regular cavalry. 

2. Ghorcharah. 

3. Jagirdari Fauj. 

* The regular cavalry of the AJaharaja were a fine 
body of men, in appearance, equipment, and discipline. 
They had gone through an efficient course of training 


2. The Punjab as a Soverign State p. 270. 

3. (Captain Wade’s Letters). 

4. Mr. S.R- Kohli’s Army of Ranjit Singh, Vol. II Part II 
Journal of, Indian History, for June 1923, p p. 178 and 181. 



on ^ve<;lcrn lines, under tlic M ihnrajif.', French (ienTrii 
.I<an Franrnis Alhird, Like General W'litura, he v/as 
ernrjarretl I)y (he .Maharaja in LS22, Tlio men and horses 
of (he regular ravniry •were all picked. ’ Tlie stnhvarl 
cavaliers wore cnirnsse.s and .steal casques. 

Tiu> sirc nulU of the rcfcnlnr cavalry in ISll, was 
t.'jn.o, in L,S.‘5.S. (.0.00 .and /n I.SI. 7 , 0,*J0.n 

’ The (ihorcharnh Fauj and jn:>irdari ravolrif did 
nut undergo rc^rnlar training, ns the rc.!,m!ar cavalry 
did. 'J'hey kri ’wlhdc of {ami perhaps, cared less JVsrl 
ihe principle.s of motlern or^ uus.ilion, or the srjence of 
w.'tr, nor did (hey follow any prescribed rules of. strict 
dis'-ipliiic. Tfiry \v->fe orijanfsed on the mo<lc! of (he 
old KfiaFn army, that js, horsemen of the days of flic 
bdvh eonh drriU-ies or Mls.als^ who h'dieved that tlic dash 
ofa cavalry char, Jf. and reckless coii rape were enough 
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hciti" R*:. JfiOj- for Hit' hor'H', li.'t. Jt ; — ftr ti 7unl('/h 
loch, (t;u! Jls. JOj-fora Aivord. ’A loan, thin lior.sT was 
rojcclcc! for sorvire. Tiio trooper hail than Hs. 10/, 
n month deiluolrti from his- pay, til) tin; nnini il hcrame 
well, and was a;'.'un, pass-.-d as Hi , or a new horse was 
provided. In case the horse died, the trooper drew 
the pay of a foot soldier till he provided himself with 
nnotlur. 

The pay of a trooper varied from Ks, 22/-lo Ks. 20/- 

p.m. 

- The Ghorcharalm Fatij was snh'divide<l itdo ^d/ar- 
charahn Khan, ni»d Misnhlnr Sotcar.s, The (Jhoieharaha 
Khas comprised oidy one rc^irnciit. It was almost 
entirely recruited from amongst the nobility of the 
province. The Misaldar .^awars originally, belonged to 
sev'eral independant ehieftaijis, but in the overthrow 
of their masters, had been transferred to the Maharajti’s 
service. 

® Jagirdari Cavalry. 

27/c envahy viainUtincd by Jagirdars or fwf-holdcr 
Was called Jagirdari F.uij. The Jagirdari Fauj was at 
one timi, cstim iteJ at 2(),0P0 men. A fi.'f-holder was, 
according to the terms of the grant of Jagir, in duty 
bound to furnish a certain number of efiieicnt and well 
equipped troopers, wJieiicvcr required by the stale. 
They were required to i^rcscnt themselves for a review 

(1) Catalogue of Khalsa Durbar records Vol 1 page 106 and 
PP. 188-189, 

(2) ‘Army of Ran jit Singh Part IV-p.l3 

(3) p. 184. 


of tluir troops, ot»c<“ a year, on the day of Dusi'hra 
Fr'^tiral To {runrd ap.iinsl corruption and cheat inn* « 
Janirdar wis required to deposit in the Rceord-ofiicc of 
llie State, a dcscriplivc ml! of all the rnrmhtrs of hh 
rontinpent. ^ S. IJari Sin^h Nnhca xini once, tinod 
and made to pay a sutn of R". treo Lakhs, for entertaining 
less than the stipulated number of men. .Stern measures 
like these n-ere indeed, the most ellecfivc cheek against 
eorrtipl ion on the part of .Tngirdars. 

‘The chiefs or .Tagirdars kept their eonlingents 
in good condition, for on this ilcpcndorl the rmeu al 
or enhfuiremcnt of their.Jagir. 

'■ The irrt gular cavalry of M. llanjit Singi* a 
fine body of intrepid and resnnreeful horsinnen, 'riay 
•acre devoted to the Chief, arid jeahuts of the hoiiattr of 
the Kh.dsa. 'i’hey pl'fvtd n conspiiaioits part in 
<-nriquering for the >Ialnr.>{!t the pro\'iticcs of d.inunu. 
K rngr.i, Mnitnfi, nn»l Kashnur. *‘H) their dtspTile 
courage the (dioraeh irnfis h.td (fame! fur thern*ch's * 
n uuc und for Itanjit SirtgU n kingdom.*’ 

* O.birne. in his ’Camp and C'onrt of Singh. 

‘jM'ik* of • ome irft put vr r>jpnont'', rompo'e,} tritir.H 
fd Tije M dMrrij i rjnp!»\ed tlent or. 


If’*. 
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dangerous, or desperate service”. It was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see Akalis riding about with a drawn 
sword in each hand, two more in their belt, a match- 
lock at their back and three or four pairs of quoits, 
fastened round their turbans. Akali Phula Singh was 
the head of this reckless band of wan iors. 

Garrisons or FaiijA-Qilajat 

^ Important forts like Attock, Peshawar, Multan, 
Kangra, and Kashmir were strongly garrisoned, and 
provided with stores of grains and war material. The 
total strength was about 10,800, in time of peace. The 
pay of a garrison infantry soldier ranged between "Ss 5 j- 
and E3.7l-p.7n The Jamadar received double the sum or 
even more The salaries of the garrison were paid 
through the officer incharge, called Thanedar, to whom 
the necessary amount of money was advanced by letters 
of aut hority dra\vn on the Kardar ©r Collector of the 
District. Among others, the following instructions were 
issued to the Thanedars Of forts : — 

2 1, Not to admit within the fort dancing-girls, 
musicians, etc, 

2. To see that there should be no clash between 
the soldiers, and the civil population of the neighbouring 
district. 

3. To see that the men did not become wicked or 
addicted to drinking. 


(1) J. I, H. for June 23. pp. 200-00, 204-205. 

(2) ‘Arm;? of Ranjit Singh V 0 I II part II J. I. H. June, 

1923, p,p,200-201 and 204-205, , 




»Vf> 

tint thr nu’ii jmid llnir duns In 
s!if>|)krf‘{i!T.s tegular! y, tnonlh hy montli. 

.’j. 'J’o (Inl fin men tiid not spemi morr Uinfs 
half their pay, tfie tt-'-f to In-serjl to dependants. 

ti. 'fo dismiss thos*; 'vho erented n rnw in the 
leavn. and netruip tipsy, were a snnrec of mischief and 
seandal. 

AHTlLhKHV 

There v.a rt* :• — 1. Top Khnna Shntri tu {'.nmcl 
Su ivcis or '//unhnre.ks. 

* ‘J. Tophliatvi (tinci or IJuHoek Ikatteries, 

;l ’{'op Klinmt i'iii or Ivlephanf Ihdleries-, 

•1. 'foji Khatiii .t*pi or florsu Hatterit-s. 

- f)!' itihinfrv and artillerv*. the Sikhs km.-w vm' H»ile 
h.t'on the dr;', .s of Mah.ar.ija Jkmjtt 'I'lf." 

M.d> ifaja ori'.iiH d rt ri\'«hn otilnnacr d- parlsui'ht jun! 
•-:nph»y''ti rs jMindu r of I’.nropean (hle'er'., for imlaoec, 
th e.t .*.ds Co»!t? e.'id (isrdtit r. (i.tT!hur 'tsu popul-sfly e- Hnl 
(k;fsh*fi.\ .'s duh. ' («'-fe-r.d C>Ufl joim d th" M!:ds irujaks 
'■r-.s.' in /'■•A', (isii>ri:l (iiT-tn-r ihi .'A ih-uhr 5h‘,ir 
eaei .!.!■ the ’’d srajs's aritiPry {.■•e.Uie a hieddj 
.f,' £»,}•• 4 .s'l-I f hi -ft-nt .-trm of his .irmy, * It v;a% ih- 

M ,!S .r ij- d' '• >;}Ci- f!i,! th'- r'-.f'V xj. or.iatu! I»',' 

ih." I ,n ' nreus rs'‘ du' -'sp r; u |e,-h*{i ut'.n'r , t > ;»■ 
er. «m> f<> ti-, jf . ...j y arfsK'-^r^ fif*', ’•'•h! h ttrv 
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directed upon the ranks of the enemy. 

S. Lehna Singh Majithia was, as Sir Lepel Griffin 
says (p.131), an original inventor. He considerably 
improved the Sikh ordnance. A number of good, beautiful 
guns had been cast by him. ^ The IMaharaja’s guns 
were cast in his own foundry at Lahore. The’ principal 
workshops were situated in Lahore, within the fort, as 
well as, in other parts of the town. Each gun had its 
own individual name, and a dignified name, too, as 
Fateh Jang, (Victorious in War), Jang-i-Bijli, (Destroyer 
like lightning), etc. Some of the guns ,had Persian 
inscriptions on them, opening , with Sri Akal Sahai, or 
God Our Help. 

2 Swords, spears, matchlocks, and pistols were also 
made in Lahore and elsewhere. Armour consisting of 
helmets, Coats of mail, shields^ breast plates and 
gauntlets were manufactured at various places notably 
Amritsar, Multan,- Jammu ■ and Srinagar. Kashmiri 
artisans,"^ and later -on, trained craftsmen under the 
supervision of offie.ers like Sardar Lelma Singh Majithia, 
Faqir Nur-ud-Dih, Doctor. Honigberrger, and other 
Europeans carried on the work of casting, boring, 
polishing, and decorating guns, and pistol barrels. , 

2 Regarding the efficiency of the Maharaja’s artillery,' 
Osborne in his “Camp and Court of Ranjit Singh” speaks 
thus : — 


(1) p. 404 ii J.I.H -for Sfiotcmber p. 408. 

(2) ‘The Punjab as a Sovereign State’ p. 112. 

(3) p. 160-161. 



*‘22tKl June — After {joing down the itne of inAintry, 
we cro'^sed the river with Ran jit Singh, in order to 
iri'sprcl his arlillcry. whiefi we found drawn up on tlie 
opposite hank. It consisted of n battery of 5.'5 horse 
artiUcry. nine pounders, east in brass in his own foundry 
at Lahore, from the patterns of those presented to him 
bv Lord William Rentinek. The atilt/ diftcrt'ditahlr' part 
of his nrtillcrj' in appearanre is harness, wdiiclt is 
palelied and shabby but tlic horses thotjgh small, 
appeared to be active and in very tolcralde condition. 
He i‘- very fjrond of the rtbeieney and ndjnirabU- eondi* 
lion of his urlillers', and justly so, for no native power 
})n*. vet ncKsessed so Inrtrc ami well <Iiseip)ined n corps.” 



AU Ihc sliol wns formed of beaten iron. ,nnd costa 

rupee each, anti the majority of shells ^Y( re eoniposctl of 

pewter When it is consitlcrcd that all we saw, was 

the work of Genernrs (Genera! Court) own knowlctlj^c, 
and SVC renceton tlic didicuIUcs lie has had to surnKumt, 
it is a mutter tilmost of wonder to behold the perfcelion 
to which he has brought his artillery.” 

* In 1819-20, the Maharaja had 22 gm)s and 190 
Swivels; in 1828-29, 180 guns and 2K0 swivels, iu Jil'iS 
30, JSS guns and 2S0 swivels ; i7i J3J3-J0, 370 guns and 300 
swivels. 

" To olBccrs and men in the artillery, the Maharaja 
gave presents on a lavish scale, for their iiroficieJiey and 
merits. This proved a great incentive to them and the 
officers worked hard, early and late. 

^ Mian Qadir Balclish (grandfather of the late Mr. 
.Justice Shah Din, and an ancestor of the late Sir Mian 
Mohd Shafli) was one of the men whom the Maharaja 
sent to Ludhiana to learn gunnery. On his return, he 
wrote a book called 'Mifiah-ul~Qilah' in I’crsian, 

Sir Lcpel Griffin (pp. 80-87) significantly remarks, 
Sikh weapon loas I he sword with which the 
cavalry were very, skilful. Bows and arrows were used 
by the infantry, and a few match locks Although Ranjit 
Singh, witii the aid of Frenclx and Italian officers, 
formed a very powerful and well-appointed artillery, it 
was to the last, a branch of the service liated by every 

(1) II, p. 405 (‘Army of Ranj.f Singh’) 

<2) p.401. 

. (3) p.408. 



Sikli nnd principally filled by Mohntnrnralaii*;.'** 
Ainonn others the followirip points about the Sikh army 
in tfic time of Maharaja Runjil Sinqh and his sucetssors 
arc noticcablr: — 

1- Service in the army was open to nil, irres^u'ctive 
of easte and creed. 

2. Thonyh there verc no well-defined rules povern- 
injt promotion, nirrii or couspirtimts .•‘frvu'r rtUlom icon! 
xtnrr.i-cirded, 

a. Indisripline, insubordination and neplret of duty 
were variously punished witli fine, loss of p.iy and 
rank, imprisonment in quurtc-rs and di-.miss.d. 

-1. There was drjlnito op' timil either for entfr- 
in;' ’''Tviee or for eompulsory retirenumt. U upp' ar^ 
that men between the- at;e of txrrntfj and am* 

r' nmillij repirdrd r.' Jll for ini!i!<tfp dulp and I'lat 

fh(!/ rotiiinur-d ton nr up (» the of sipp jix^ rr 
(irrii f f t’rn inorv. 
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the perfection of his army, particularly his, infantry and 
artillery. This appears still more significant, when it 
is remembered that by the year 1820 , ^ Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s power throughout the Punjab proper, from the 
Sutlej to the Indus was practically absolute and un-* 
disputed. It is indeed, true that years before the ad- 
vent of Generals Ventura and Allard, many of the 
Sikh regiments had undergone drill and discipline of 
the European type, but it was mere Naiks and ordi- 
nary men, inter alia, deserters from the East India 
Company, who had drilled and disciplined the Maharaja’s 
men. The reckless courage of the Khalsa army had, 
achieved triumph after triumph, victory after victory, 
till the whole area from the Sutlej to the Indus lay at 
their feet. What further achievements could he have in 
view, to tempt him to. employ more than one hundred 
European military officers, and to put his army throhgh 
perfect military discipline on the European model.- Could 
he be thinking of the conquest of Sindh ? But the Amirs 
of Sindh were no match for him, and even without 
European discipline, his arm could have easily crushed 
them. Was it fear of Afghanistan ? Probably not; the 
reckless daring, dash and plan of the Sikh army had - 
ev^ep before 1822 , the year of enlistment -in service, of 
Generals Ventura and Allard, proved the superiority of 
the Sikh army and the resources of the Maharaja over 
those of Afghans. Then what could be the cause of 
the feverish activity of the Maharaja in perfecting his 
war machine, particularly his infantry and artillery. 


1 Griffin ’s !Rairjit Sinngh’ p.206. 



Wns it not dnc to his fenr of the c\*cr-"ro\vinf: powt'r nTuI 
tioininion of the Er^rjlish ? One mittht nrttne tluii ho u-a<; 
a firm ally of thf British ami, was ever loyal to the 
treaty of ISO'.). Ves, he was loyal to t!(c terms of tlie 
treaty, hist was not hfs loj'alty flue to hh emisdoti.sfe^.ss 
of the Kujsciior power of the Coisipriny ? .Am! ilid he 
riot ehntV under the restraints irnpoied upon him by 
the Ilritisli, reinirdinn ris-t^nflej States, Fcro/cptir, Sjadh 
s'te ? He <lid ehnfe, hut it would seem (hat he felt iiclp- 
less, ‘ Was it not this cosiseiousness of his own inferior 
position, ns compared with the wear snarhine of the Kist 
India Company, which irnpeli.-d )i|m to jserfeet itm! 
nuanumt his own - romyV I believe, that this wns the 
underlyiiip motive. The army diti biaasinc odraonbtmrily 
elhcienf. Ivutopinrs ob-.U'Vers paid bis unity pusbiu{» 
tributes of prais *. IIV rtjuff «ce in a surcft-tlim^ rltupti'r, 
wh'-ther the Maharaja's army justdied the hopes of the 
Maharaja, nrul ivlieUier it w.-u, not the ripid di-'.eipline 
under none try the army, whieh enahtrd lliem to fae'- tie* 
Ilriti’-h ro ieroirally, whereas no other Asiali" preaer had 
been td.de t.-s otter nu)' rr^istane-- woflh thr nnrne. 



CHAPTER III 


His Dress and Equipment 

^In the period preceding Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s' 
rule, the Sikhs had no decent uniform. The common 
trooper was clad in Pagri or turban, and Kurta or 
shirt with open sleeves, and a pair of short drawers, 
with tight-fitting slippers. Each horseman provided 
himself with two blankets, one for himself and the other 
for his horse. They were armed with a spear, a wa/cA- 
lock, and a scimitar. Speaking of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh’s infantrj^ Osborne in his “Camp and Court of 
Ranjit Singh,” says ; — 

“They are a ‘fine looking body of men dressed in 
white jackets and trousers, with black belts and pouches, 
and wear the yellow Sikh (Sikh) turban.” '^Again he 
says, “I never saw so straight or beautiful a line with 
any troops. They were all dressed in white,' with black 
cross-belts, and either a red or yellow Sikh turban, ^armed 
with muskets and bayonets of excellent manufacture from 
Ranjit’s foundry at Lahore.” The Regular Brigades, in 
full dress, wore red coats. (“European Adventurers of 
Northern India”, p. 27, 3rd para). 

2 According to Dr. Chopra, the uniform of the 

(1) The Punjab as a Soveieign State p. 83. pp. 102 and 
154-155. 

(2) "The Punjab as a Sovereign State.”, pp. 90-91, 258 262 
294, 311, 326, (Wade’s Letters.) 
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jnfnntn* men was scarlet. The trousers xcerr of blue 
coilr-Ti ciolh^ and turbans rccrc of the same eohtir. It 
appears howcvci, that the colour of turbans was diflcrcnt 
in each battalion. Yellow turbans appear to have been 
very common, in the ease of infantry, as well as, 
eavAlry. 

‘The dress of the drnsoons consisted of a jacket of 
dull red willi liroad facin"-, of btdT, crosset! itr front by n 
pair ff blaoK- belts, one of whir.-h supported a ^much, niul 
the olho.r a bafiarirt. Uonufi the vnist, the draj^oons wore 
n K'lmwbun-l, p irtially eoncc.dr d by a sword-hrlt. from 
which hnnji a sabre with n brass hiU. ami leathern scab* 
bird. The carbine vras so attriched as to f;ive if the 
appe.ar.'snce of briny sltuiq across the hack of the dr-uroon, 
hnt rt’.tetl in fact, in a hucket fas{»-nrd to th- satldha 
T\a "(rou^irx' :i ere Ilf dark blue doth, pith r. red siripr, 
iitui the turban* of erim'-nn silk, brour^hi some xihat ir\ln a 
peak in fn at, :u;d oroununted in the centre nith n smull 
bra-". bcdfon<ioT!, fr.'uci whit-h spr.any a ylitteriny * prinr 
r.b<o!t t%v{} i.nchri in height. Tie- ofsVcfi v rfc attifcd 
i'r»vni l>>p {o JfC' ifi brtyh? crinc'on uud v.er<- arnr d 
V it\. li sid T ordu. 'The snnforoMif fh'- fnirasiirrf f "Tt* 


of n siiort b!xc' 
V. s‘hn uirtoe. f>. d 'itrip * 
f- it . ?.;.d ti it ,, 'Fhe 
s', e!, hr A'-', I b >;?- 


cOit and n pair of dark tro-r-e.-t 
tij-ditly str..npe;i nvs'f tVellifeifor, 
<'uir.!-.s *.* c. sjf his’ldv p*4r.h''l 
•a tldli:* c.'.'k in r.'-c.li's* ot 
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the breast-plate. The head-dress was a round steel cap 
from the apex of tohich sprung a red ho'sehair plume. From 
the cap depended a envtaia of chain-mail, which hung 
down near the neck and shoulders. The arms consisted 
of a carbine, and a long steel sword depending from the 
Waist-belt by steel chains. A black leather waist-belt, 
and a pouch belt completed the outfit. Barron Hugel, 
speaking of irregular battalions says; — 

“We fell in with two Sikh .battalions marching 
-towards Peshawar, fine well-dressed men, with long blue 
coats' and turbans.. They were irregular troops.” 

^ Lord A-uckland speaking of the irregular cavalry 
says, “The next day the personal retainers and irregular 
cavalry passed by on horse back, and along a road ' 
througli one of his (Ranjit Singh’s) flower gardens. 
About 5,000 of the most picturesque people in chain- 
armour, brass-plates, cuirasses, shields, spears and dresses . 
of every colour of the rain-bow, with horses bounding 
along like heroes at Astley's.” Again, he speaks of horse- 
men in these terms ; — 

“He” (M, Ranjit Singh) “has here irregular horse- 
men innumer^Je with their metal caps, heron-like 
plumes, and silk dresses, the most picturesque troops in 
the world.” 

2 Baron Hugel speaks of ‘Ghorcharahas’ in the 
following terms : — 

(1) The Punjab as a Sovereign State, pp. 118-119. 

(2) Baron Huegel's ‘Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab 
p.241. 



•I re({iu'sted Ica’Vti to inspect thenj (the Ghoracliara- 
lius) anrf nev(T bcficld dner, nnr n tnorc rcrnnrktthnly 
!'trikirt(^ body of men. Each one was dressed diflVrrntly, 
.and yet so tmieh in the .same fashion, that they nit lo<»ked 

in perfect kec{>in':;. The nniform consisted of a 

tf/te/ rent or j'aharditic over which mo.sL of them wore 

a shirt of mail A belt round the waist, rieljjy cfub- 

roidcred in ^cold, supportcrl the poudt'rdiorn, «’Overcd 
it fi (doth of "otd as well as the Persian Kalar and the 
pi'tol, whirh many of (hem earned, in nddiliou t«* tho.c 
weapons, .'^omo wore n shrl hHvu't, inlaid with g'lld, 
.ind snrniount<(l willi Ivnljta or blaek heron's pliimr ; 
olla rs wore a ntp of yltyl, worked like a eniriiss in rin^;.. 
'rin left arm is cft<n covered from and to the elb^iv. 
V. it h o (/(•!/(/' inktid wdlbgo'ul, 'I’in romul Sikh 
hanp-, (oi the b sek, fastened with str.ips across the chest, 
a (/oK-n rt/ //o’ side, and a bou jhinp at the b’sek 
ti' ir.>» (’.arri'^d ns p srl of the * quipment ; n biff ntatle in 
the ieit bolds the Ijil!*-, and a /(/iZ fretjU'^nf ly 
f'ra onentf 1} v.ith I'oM, held ni the riyht h.and Vfhej) th*' 
m oi is (Ot frjot, Jifsij carried ov/r the shr/oMcr, wIen sn 

th idd;-', ?( s the dre.s.‘* 
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Osborne speaks of tlie dress, ■worn by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s body-gaurd on a particular ceremonial 
occasion, in the following terms ^ 

' ^ ‘!They” (The body-gaurd of Ranjit Singh) were • 
formed in a line, through which the Governor General 
and his Court had to pass, one troop dressed in yellow 
satin, with gold scarfs and shawls, the other in cloth of 
gold, scarlet, purple or yellow ; their arms all of gold ; 
they had long beards down to, their, waists ; and their 
heads were enveloped in a drapery of silver.or gold tissue, 
wdiich was brought over their beards to protect them 
from the dust.” 

Sir Lepel Griffin describing the irregular levies and 
Jagirdari contingents, saj's : — 

2 “The irregular levies and Jagirdari eontingents 
were the picturesque element in the Maharaja’s reviews. 
Many of the men were well-to-do country gentlemen, 
the sons, relations, or clans-men of the chiefs, who placed 
them in the field and maintained them there, and whose 
personal credit was concerned in their personal appear- 
ance. 

There was no uniformity in their dress. Some wore ' 
a shirt of mail, with a helmet, inlaid with gold and a 
Kalgi or heron’s plume ; others were gay, with the 
many-coloured splendours of velvet and silk, with pink 
or yellow muslin tnrbans, and gold embroidered belts, 
carrying their sword and powder-horn. All wore at the 


(1) Camp and Court of Ranjit Singh p.p. 214-215 

(2) Ranjit Singh p.p. 143-144. 
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Imck, ihr smTll round shield of iou^h buffalo hide. These 
mnpnificent Inr^emen wor^ armeil, some Avjth boxes and 
arroxc; but t!ic majority -with mateh IocV:s, v.-jlh '.viuch 
they made cxt'clleut praoh'ct'. Oitftn eonlinucs ; “The 
retjiihir troops were niueli less pieturosque liiau tiie 
Jajdrdari horse. Their rlress was n close iinitafiou of 
{lie .scarlet uniforms worn by tlie Brilisli army, ,sinn»d* 
nrly utiprnerrul on native troops.” 

'J'hnnks to the Arehcolopieal Department, there is 
now a ^tm^eum within tlic Lahore fort, wherein jackets, 
liuyoncls, swords, .shields hances, brcasl.-plntes, hnek' 
plates, st*'td •armour, .stccl-lichnets, shells, etc, used by 
the army of Mahur/ijii, hr.ve been enrcfully pnsserv'rd. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SIKH SOLDIER 

His Habits 


Of the Sikhs of the period of confederacies, Forster 
says : — 

“The personal endowments of the Sicques (Sikhs) 
are derived from a teinperance of diet, and a forbearance 
from many of those sensual pleasures which have 
enervated the Indian Mahometans. A body of their 
cavalry has been known to make marches of forty or 
fifty miles, and to continue the exertion for many 
successive days” Again, he says, “The Sicques are in 
general strong and well-made ; accustomed from their 
infancy to the most laborious life, and hardest fare, ; 
they make marches and undergo fatigues tljat really 
appear astonishing. In tlieir excursions, they carry no 
tents or baggage, except, perhaps a small tent for the 
principal officer ; the rest shelter themselves under 
blankets, which serve them also in the cold weather to 
wrap themselves in, and which on a march cover their 
saddles. The/oodofthe Sikhs is of the coarsest Mnd. 
Bread baked in ashes, and soaked in mash made by 
different sorts of pulse, is the best dish, and such as 
they never indulge in but when at full leisure, otherwise 
vetches and tares, hastily parched; is all they care for ” 


(1) I pp. 333 and 335. 



“Their is fxtrcme!}' scatHy; a f»air of lonj* 

blue (1r.r.vcrs, atifl a kitvi of eheekered pJaitl, ft pirl of 
■sehie?! is fastenerj round waist and tlie otlicr thrown over 
the shauld*'.-, witit a inent {ijrl)an. foim thc-Ir fdofluii'f 
and rquipaec. The fldefs are distinjpnshcd by wenrint,* 
sonv’ heavy jpdd bracelets on th 'ir wrists at«d sometinies 
a ehain of the same fiictnl bouiu! round their tfirlnas, 
and by h-'inp ntonnled on b>*tter horsis ; otiierwise no 
dislinelio!} appears anioiutst tin m.” 

This is the picture of men livirift a plairv siuudt*. 
hardy life 
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soldier to his own . hardihood of character, to that 
spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every new 
people, and to that feeling of a common interest and 
destiny implanted in him by his great teachers.” It 
shows that the Sikhs were a compact band of hardy 
men, with great adaptability, and bound together hy 
community of interests and religions traditions. This very 
adaptability has enabled the Sikhs, like English men, to 
roam in different parts of the far-flung British Empire, 
and even outside and beyond it. 

An aged Pathan describes the Sikhs as “truthful 
and straight-forward.” 

Sir Lepel Griffin (p.So) pays the Sikhs a magnificent 
tribute when he says, “There are few stories in Sikh 
historj’’ of outrage to women and tortures to men, s uch 
as stain the pages of South Indian History, with cruelty 
and blood.” Sir Lepel Griffin thus corroborates Forster. 
That the Sikhs were a band of chaste, and not ungene- 
rous people, is indeed, magnificent and rare praise for 
a soldier.” 

The Sikhs were regular in their ablutions and the 
perfcmince of their prayers, whereafter thej- combed 
their hair and beard with peculiar care. Accustomed 
from their earliest infancy to a life of hardship and diffi- 
culty, the Sikhs despised the comforts of tent. In 
lieu of this, each horseman was furnished with ixvo blan- 
hets, one for himself, and the other for his horse. This 


1 ‘Talcs from Sikh History, p.38. 



thrnusn otj tJif lit> of the Hikh<; imnv’tltJit' ly 

befori' tlieri'; of M. Ilntijif Sinjjh to power 

'I'hf pratuifathrr of I he writer of these lities, was 
present nt the battle c»f Mielki. He r>ften said, that every 
Sikh -i-tldi'T Was- very p irtienl ir about enrrsinp with him 
eukcs uf soap to wasf) eJofhe-,, a hras'j pan, .and n 
bit of inditjo, v/hcrowith n liitbt blue toutdi was riven 
to elothes after washit)',' them. 



rate, iruthfnl, straight fonvnrd man, with religious devo- 
tion and healthy optimism. 

The reckless daring of the Sikh soldiers was in- 
deed due to their religious fcrvojir, and their heroic reli- 
gious traditions. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was sagacious 
enough to realise this fact and did all he possibly could 
to deepen and intensify the religious atmosphere which 
enveloped his soldiers. It would be interesting and in- 
structive to know how he tried to achieve this end. 

^ Cunningham says, “He” {Maharaja Ranjit Swgh) 
was assiduous in his devotions, he honoured men of 
reputed sanctity, and enabled them to practise an en- 
larged charity; he attributed every success to the favour 
of God, and he styled himself and jjcoplc collectively the 
MChalsa' or Commonwealth of Govind. Whether in 
walking bare-footed to make his obeisance to a 
collateral representative of his pi’ophets, or in rewarding 
a soldier, distinguished by a long and ample beard, or 
in . restraining the excesses of the fanatical Akalis, or 
in beating an army and acquiring a province, he always 
made it appear that every thing was done for the sake 
of the Guru, for the advantage of Khalsa, and in the 
•name of the Lord.” 

, On the seal of the state the words inscribed were’ 
Sri Akal Sahai ‘God our help’ and Grace and Victory 
undoubtedly (or without pause) achieved through the 
Grace of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Sitigh.” The 
Coins were struck in'the name of Nanak and Guru Gobind 


1 ‘Histciy of the Sikhs’ p. 168 


rtfi'l Were kiiou-n .‘i*; X.itrik Siiahi or Gnl?ind 
Shahi (i'^sucd umlor the rule of Xnnnk nntl (^oviud SinsTh) 
A hrautiful jj.irdct), was- laid out at Afjiritsar. The cour- 
tier? ?iic'oe,sl>‘(l various itnmes to (‘hrisfcii the^jarden, uurl 
vJi(n th«y had done so. he soh-ninly said fiml hr would 
rail it 'Hnrn lia\ih' or the f^arden of Rntn, after the nnuir 
of (tuTTi Haul D.iss, the founder of .Viuritsar. II** ealleil 
the Aiuritsar fort In- the name of Ga'>>n'l Garh, after tlie 
fiuine of the Truth (iiiru. 

’ The Maharaja wjis ^-ery pfirtietilar nbotit the 
<\f (}ir Granlh in hi* prr^tnee. He attended 
the Durh ir Sahib ((Itddni Icruple) twiec it yt'tr. “H*- 
h'stoucd '.peeiai favours i»n the Sikh pri'nlhood. Whih' 
nrit'uurf’r U'.lkitee <dn>ul his Go\ersuncaf , he iuvarsi^hiy 
re-fd til'- t'rti! 'Khaha' and pfe,cd as n huttthle of 
tied ujv.t te tutd isiilitnut (’hureh.’ 
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^ Besides tliis, ctrry regiment had its oxen volumes of ilia 
Granths and religious insignia, liven the ministers of 
state carried sepnr.ate copies of the Granths on their 
journeys.” The Maharaja sometimes decided the 
despatch of militar}’ expeditions by casting lots before 
the Adi Granth. 

2 He put up decent Silch temples at a large number of 
places, associated with the memor}'^ of the Gurus and 
attached princely Jngirs to them for charitable purposes. 
It was he again, who covered the rcalls of the great Sikh 
temples at Amritsar, Tarn Tar an, and clscxohcrc toith gold 
plates. A copy of the original Gurmukhi inserijjtion 
over the door(of the Golden Temple, Amritsar) facing 
the Cloek Tower is given below : — 

§ Hf3cSTM 

mm mm 

>13f3 313 II 

Tit ■Hr33I3 tfl til c?T |j 

Til 313 3»>reT7q of| »13 W31 

^1 7ll>raf3ffTr 3Stfl3 fTIlll W ofgT^l 

It might be rendered into English thus : — 

“God prosper -the Khalsa (Tlie Commonwealth); 
through the graee of the Guru, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
was able to render the service of gold and white marble 

•* 

(1) Captain Wade’s Letters p, 337 of the Puniab as a Sover- 
eign State, footnote p. 20t. footnotes pp. 205-6. 

(2) B. P.em Singh’s ’Maharaja Ranjit Singh p. 428, 

(3) A7so see B. Prem Singh’s ‘Maharajah Ranjit Singh’ p, 45 

(4) B. Prem Singh’s ‘Maharaja Ranjit Singh, p, 425, 



to iiic Temple.’’ It mijjJjt be pointed out iluxt the 
Temple nuuuseer.^i brifl uri;»innlly, pul np nn jtj'ieription 
iti ri <iifT<Tent ‘.lyle. It wrjs like this, **All ihh- (^A>1 atvi 
vuirhlr ■;cr,Tk) i? the f'f Maharaja Honjit The 

>hihjnja disnpproveil of it, ntid pointed out Ihnt he vms 
nobody to ttift it nwuy. It wns the (birit v.ho had 
bussed him by t'lmblino him to render tie- hmnhle 
service. I'hr otirtrim nt enttft'il itita hi/ Griitrali I'entara, 
Allnnl, tuvl nthr Enrapian ajjiciri of Maharaja U-niji! 
iShhie//*: I'.’roiy b mud them” tt» (iofij’stieote t(n'm%'dv'es 
hj the eomttry by iirirri iee, not (o eot Ivef, not fo 
'.moke tohaeeo in ptiblie, to p.'rmit tledr bfard'. to 
proy. to t.ike e.ire imf to ofiend !(p,»in-<t Sikh rrh'mon. 
;Uid if required, to tiphl itp.dn-.f th'jir own country '* 
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Singh’s imperialism had destroyed the democratic 
spirit, there were some signs of the old discernnient 
still visible. When Maharaja Ranjit Singh, inspite of 
remonstrances from his community, still continued 
indulging in certain evils, he found his corrector in one 
of his own devoted captains. As he was pacing in the 
precincts of the Golden Temple, he was held up by 
Baba Pliula Singh, who severely rebuked him in the 
presence of all, and said that he was unfit to be the 
leader of the Khalsa, until he had mended his ways. 
He at once confessed up his guilt, and submitted that 
he was ready to pay any fine that a Commission of Five 
might impose upon him. Phula Singh said that fine 
, was no punishment for him ; he should be flogged in 
public. The Maharaja at once baied-his back and offered 
himself for being flogged. -Tears came into the eyes of 
.spectators. Flogging was abandoned, and a fine was 
accepted. This could not but create a feeling of 
profound respect for the Mahraja’s submission to the 
dictates of the Panth.” 

Instances could be multiplied to demonstrate the 
truth of Cunningham’s remarks referred to above.. It 
appeared to the Sikhs that the Maharaja did every 
thing for the Guru. The Guru was the Maharaja’s as 
well as, their own Guru, and when the Maharaja bade 
the army to proceed on this or that expedition, their 
conviction was that they were out to fight the battles of 
the Guru. Fighting at the Maharaja’s bidding meant 
fighting for the Guru’s cause. The effect may well be 
imagined. Indeed, this was the spirit which permeated 



tlii' Sikii Soldier, when he stood in martini array againsl 
the Itritisi) forces. The Siklis ardently fcH that thev 
were (o^htinj' the Guru’s war, nt\d they foui^ht valiantly 
nnd well. 



CIIAPTOH V 

Tin: siKii soLnii;n 
In Success nnd Defeat 


Tlio Siklis in their religious congregations, ehnnt 
witli great fervour aiul zeal the couplet: — 

‘Sum so paiicluiniyc jo larc din ke hot, 

Purza purza knt mare, knbhun na ehhadc khet’, 
“The hero is he, who fights for the oppressed and 
depressed and the lowl}' (others miglit possibly interpret 
‘din’ as religion) is hacked into pieces, yet docs not tlee 
from the field of battle,” TJiis has been the ideal of a 
Sikh Soldier from the time of Guru Har Gobind upto this 
day. After a long siege in the fort of Anandpur, the Sikh 
soldiers feeling sick and exhausted renounced or dis- 
claimed the Guru (Guru Gobind Singh), wrote a dis- 
claimer to that elTect nnd went back home. But what a 
home ! Their wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, would 
not deign to look at the faces of the deserters : they 
despised them ; they were ridiculed, despised, detested. 
The ‘deserters’ went back, participated in the Guru’s 
fight at Muktsar, and died fighiing. As the Guru went 
looking after the dead, and the dying, Mahan Singh, 
one of the deserters who was in the last agony of deatli, 
besought the ’ Guru to tear off the disclaimer, and to 
forget and forgive the whole episode. Thus was the sin 
of desertion washed off with the blood of the repentants. 
The recital of this incident serves as a lesson and a 



vuirnin;: fo 5ikhs. Oilier'- jniphl !)f‘nd, init fhf* mirlinj 
f-pirit nKcl heroic. lra<ntinn<. of {he IChiha vvoiihl iin{ 
pcrijli} llie Sikh ‘'Oldier to hcjul. 1!^' ini”hl break ralher 
thaJi bend. 'We .sbrdl prcKcnIly :f<'c the working <<f tbj' 
.spirit in Uu* firit nnd *;ceond Sikh War/*. 

Iri th'feat, in advcr'.ifv, in tri.al and tribid.'itif>!i, in n 
pf'rind nfa’re^i ntid str.tin, the Sikh S ddier hfo. !)’'huvcd 
nof)!y, ei'-riou'.ly, .‘.tiperbly. Xot to eo far ten’]:, tak'- tie- 
• pivMtlr t.{ Sn''/i^/!r}si , 'rhc hernie band of Sikh S-idrer! 

died to .a mart nt their pov{«,, ctorrhie I Isctn’e'ha «'!fh 
itj’.pt ri'.irdth' nh’ry. 
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He bore it* all patiently.; 

.Later, on,, when the Sikhs were, outlawed by Far- 
rukh , Siyar, and were ruthlessly persecuted by ‘Mir 
Mannu,’ they fled to jungles and deserts, and then form- 
ing bands , or confederacies, by their incessant, raids, 
broke into atoms the power of their rulers. But when- 
ever, they were, not fighting against - their common foe, 
they started fighting - amongst .tlfcmselvcs. That was 
how, they; used their periods of success and triumph. 
Like : the- Bourbons they, learnt nothing and. forgot 
nothing, , 

Again, in ,1761-62, Ahmad Shah . Abdali, on hearing 
that .the Sikhs had attacked the troops he had left , in 
gairi.-,oti at SarKand, came back post-haste, and totally 
defeated the Sikhs Some 20,000 Sikhs were killed .a.n6 
capiurcd. Did this disaster.; break, their spirit? ‘The 
Sikhs were not cast.down-by their, defeat’, says Bingley, 
‘and no sooner had Ahmad Shah returned' to Kabul, 
than.:-the confederacies both North and South of the 
Sutlej, for .once .laid aside their. feuds and jealousies and 
united i for another great effort : aginst .Sarhand, a city 
which to them was ^peculiarly obnoxious. Zin Khan,, the 
Afghan Governor ..of the town .was defeated and killed . 
and his troops utterly routed. But what happened 
' next? The .Sikhs. immediatelyj took possession of the , 
citj', which they plundered and destroyed.. In the hour 
of defeat,. they were, not cast down, and when Victory 
came they behaved ungenerously. 

- Sir Lepel Griffin pays the Sikh . Soldiers a gushing 
tribute of praise when he says, 



“] lifui matiy njijjorlutulic*: of obsrrvini! the eonduct 
of the Sikh troops siurin}^ the later portion of the cnra- 
jJair^n in Affthatdslan, nnd no praise eeidd he too hii'h 

for their paticnee privation and their adfuirntsle 

and orderly behaviour towards the Afjthan''. \rho, it innst 
h<' reniendjco’d, were their hitter jutd ntudant ene- 

inic". Ajrain. he says,*’ The Sikh is nln'av'. the sanie 
iti fnaf’c, ifj war, in barracks or iit Ifte tield, ever 

feni-d. pood leir.pored ntui nneornplaininy ; a bur 
hor.a' rfiiin, a slnbbnrn infantry f.oJilicr, iiS ;,tendy nisder 
tire as be is caf’er for a eitarr7e.” ft v.'ould t!nb<-d tte 

n H!'>pni<!et'T!t thiiyr, if an individtnd <tr a nation, ‘.'.^rr 

pi'rb'fd and fanlt'-ss, Hul >n thi'» world rtf onrs, tliere 
!\ lu,*ht, ns Well j^s, shade. 
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us see how they behaved in their hour of trial and 
tribulation. 

^ “The ehiefs of the Punjab, jealous of one another 
and fearing the power of the army, urged hostilities with 
the British in hopes of bringing about the fall of the 
martial power of the Khalsa and the consequent, or at 
least subsequent establishment of their own position and 
authority. The chiefs Lai Singh and Tej Singh urged 
them to war. The army under Tej Singh, Commander- 
in-chief of the Sikh army, and Lai Singh, crossed the 
Sutlej, between Hari-ka-Pattan and Kasur, and war was 
declared. Gough and Innes say : “It became, therefore, 
the policy of the Court, which felt itself powerless in the 
hands of the Panchayats, to devise means of destroying 

or else satisfying the army itself The Khalsa was to 

be urged to challenge the British. If it were shattered, 
the Court would be rid of its masters ; if truimphant, 
the Court would .claim the credit.” Again, “Gholab 
Singh sent a 2 & 3 messenger” (to the British) “affirming 
positively that the Sikhs were determined on war, and 
offering to throw in his lot with the British.” 

Cunningham is still more relentless in his statement 
on the subject. He says: 

^ “The object of Lai Singh and Tej Singh was to get 
their own troops dispersed by the converging forces 
of their own opponents. Their desire was to be upheld 

(1) Burton’s ‘The First and Second Sikhs Wars’, p. 10-54. 

(2) Gough and Innes’s ‘The Sikhs and Sikh War’, p.57. 

(3) Gough and Innes’s ‘The Sikhs a..d Sikh War’, p. 60-61. 

(4) Cunningham’s ‘History o£ the Sikhs, ‘p. 291 
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time when the artillery ammunition of the English had 
failed, when a portion of their force was retiring upon 
Ferozepur and when no exertion could have prevented 
the remainder from retreating likewise, if the Sikhs 
had boldly pressed forward.” " 

One more quotation from Cunningham would suffice 
to show clearly the mentality of the leaders of the Sikh 
army in the First Sikh War. ^ “The traitor Tej Singh,” 
he says, “indeed, instead of leading fresh men to 
sustain the failing strength of troops o i his right, fled on 
the first, and either accidentally or by design, sank 
boat in the middle of the bridge of cojnmwv cation.” The 
object of Tej Singh, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Sikh army was, as has been shown above, the destruc- 
tion of his own army, so that his own position might 
subsequently be made safe and unassailable. 

It would indeed, be a miraclef if an army, in spite 
of such unworthy leaders, could still fight heroically and 
magnificently. Let us see what their chivalrous foes 
have to say of the bravery of the Sikh soldiers in their 
hour of trial and tribulation, that is in the Firs' and 
Second Sikh Wars, when they had to fight against the 
British army. 

“The Sikh soldiers, says Burton (p. 3 ) did every- 
thing, the leaders nothing.’ ^ “Every Sikh considered 
the cause as his own, and he would work as a labourer, 
as well as, carry a musket ; he would drag guns, drive 


(1) Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 314. 

(2) Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 292. 
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the contest, tlirew the English into confusion ; men of 
all regiments and arms were mixed together ; Generals 
^Yere doubtful of the extent of tlicir own success, and 
colonels knew not what had become of the regiments 
they commanded, or of the army of which they formed 
a part.” 

1 Salmon, the Sikhs did not run but fought to 
the last with their swords, until pressed by the Victors 
on every side, slowly and with heav^y loss, they were 
driven baek to the river and precipited in masses over 
the bank and over the bridge, where many were drowned 
in the waters of the Sutlej which a sudden rise of seven 
inches had rendered scracely fordable. In their efforts 
to reach the other bank through the stream, they 
suffered terribly from the fire of the horse artillery. 
Gough wrote in his despatch, ” Hwidreds ujjon hundreds 
were drowned in attempting this perilous passage. The 
awful slaughter, confusion and dismay were such as 
would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
generous conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not in the 
earlier part of the action, sullied their gallantry by 
slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded 
soldier whom in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune 
of war left at their mercy. “Surely, the Sikhs, instead 
of seeking almost certain death in the swollen and 
tempestous river could have easily saved their lives by 
surrender. But the Sikh Soldier would not bend. He 
preferred to break. 

(1) Burton’s ‘The First and Second Sikh Wars (Sobraon) 
p.41. . 
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that my country’s good required the Sfi(,*ri/ioe, I could 
liavc wept to have witnessed the fearful slaughter of so 
devoted a body,” Gough and Innes further say.' “It 
was indeed, fortunate for us that llic ieader.s were not 
worthy of the men, that Tej Singh was faint-hearted, and 
Lai Singh incompeUnt. and only half iriistod, “Note hut 
a great and chivalrous Ktiglish General could have paid 
a tribute like this. 

Like Ids English eomradc-in-arms', the Sikh Soldier 
docs not know when ho is dcfcJitcd. The second Sikh 
war was due to the feeling among the Sikhs that the 
Klmlsa Jiad not been fairly beaten, and that he must 
try another chnucc. The ft cling »f iminc.ibiUiif given by 
Gvru Gobind Singh did uof allow hint io bend easily. The 
battle of Gujrat ultimately brouglit home to him the 
. stern fact of defeat. JRuthedid not yield easily. Let 
tis see how he behaved in the Second war. 

^At Ghilliarnvala, the Sikhs .sword in hand, charged 
more than once, and tried to break through the 
Ih'itisli line, which had to turn in different directions 
to resist attack, but they were at length driven from 
his part of the field. 

Tf a victory at all, it was a Pyrrhic one, for the 
victors had probablj' lost more than the vanquished 
and could not even hold the ground on which they 
stood, or the . guns which they had taken. Burton 
adds, “Thus ended one of the hardest fought battles 

(1) Gough and Innes p. 138. 

(2) Burton’s 'The First and Second Wars' p.l03. 

(3) Burton’s ‘The First and Second Wars’ p.l03. 
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such magnificent tributes of praise. The Sikh army 
fought valiantly and well, their worthless leaders not- 
withstanding, During their brief spell of power, preceding 
the first Sikh War, the Sikh army had made and unmade 
their kings, and were overbearing, haughty and unruly. 
The Court was at their mercy, and they indeed, shed 
blood recklessly. Power inebriated them, and they acted 
thoughtlessly. But in the hour of their trial and tribula- 
tion, when they stood in battle array against the victors 
of Napoleon, with their vast empire .and their limitless 
resources, the Sikh soldiery behaved superbly. They 
honestly felt that they were fighting their Guru’s 
battles. They were imbued with religious ardour. Mere 
ardour and enth’isism .however would have little 
availed them, had it not been accompanied by the rigid 
military discipline, through which Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
had put them. The Sikh Wars proved to be the touch- 
stone, on which the efficiency of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
war machine was tested. It was tested and weighed, 
and was not found quite wanting. 

That the Sikhs fought and fought magnificently, so 
that their vic^o^s • could ' praise them in terms of 
h)’^perbole, was no small thing. Their defeat \ras glorious 
enough, covering them with imperishable glory and 
everlasting renown. 

The Sikh army fought manfully and heroically. We 
have yet to see whether their behaviour towards their 
foes, on the fiild of buttle, and in the brief intervtds 
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Agaih we come across ^another instance of a similar 
nature, ‘An officer Lt. Biddulph, on his way to join his 
regiment at Ferozepure, fell into their (SikLs) hands 
and although his life was in peril, it was spared, and he 
was made over to the charge of an officer of Sikh 
artillery ; the gunners became his friends ; and strange 
to sa3% after the battle of Moodkee, he zvas alloned to return 
to the British Caznp, whither, he was escorted b}' the 
artillery officer’s brother. Sir Henry Hardinge very 
rightly would not allow Lt. Biddulph to take pait in 
the subsequent battle at Feroz Shah ; remarking that he' 
owed that at least to the generous enemy who had 
released him ” 

Thackwell in the course of his description of the 
battle of Chillianwala says : — 

“The English officers — Major Laivrezice, Lieutenants 
Herbert and Bowie who had been taken prisoners whilst 
occupying the forts of Attock and Peshawar, accom- 
panied ^ Cliuttcr,” {Chutter Singh, Sher Singh’s father) ; 
“they were treated with consideration by the Sikh 
chieftains'. A strong guard was posted at their quartej-s 
to prevent the Akalee fanatics from., despatching them. 
They reeeived permission to come into the British 
Camp for ii few daj's on parole,” 

2 Another instance, “v n the ISth Sher Singh sent 
back to the British Camp two men belonging to the 
l*Jth Lancers, rvho had been caught straying in the 


(1) Gough and lanes T le Sikhs and Sikn Wais, p.7<3 

(2) Gough and Innes p. 241. 
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rather sombre and gloomy. The ^ writer of the “Leaves 
from the Journal of a Subaltern,” speaks of tw'o men 
of the 10th Queen’s, who ■were taken prisoners by the 
Sikhs and hung up. The writer bitterly records,” 

These r .-..Sikhs took two prisoners of the 10th 

Queen’s and hung them up before our pickets, who were 
too weak to attempt any rescue. Young Lhoyd also, 
a poor ensign, who advanced before his party, was 
treacherously set on and cut to pieces;” In the rear, 
where we had been obliged to leave them in the charge” 
(at Chillianwalla) Gough and Innes also, while gratefully 
recording examples of Sikh chivalry, have ^ not 
omitted to speak of the' unmanly, ungenerous and 
merciless conduct of many of them. 

It is pleasanter however, to think of the Sikh 
Soldier at his best. One might cry with the poet, 

' “Sikh Soldier, with all thy faults I love thee still”. 
The Sikh Soldier is full of light and shade, but the light 
appears gloriously bright, even though the shade flits 
across streaks of light, every now and then. 

(1) “Leaves fiom the Jornal of a Subaltern.” p . 3. 

(2) Gough and Innes p. 79. 
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The tope, standing solemn and serene, in that vast 
expanse, had seen, time and again, streams of invaders 
pass bjf it, to and fro, “Sceptre and crown, must 
tumble down,” it seemed to say. Or perhaps, the 
voice of Buddha whispered, “The Sikh Soldier must 
throw down his sword, for henceforth peace would 
reign supreme in the land of Ind.” 

1 “The ' work of disarming \yhich commenced at 
Mankiala, wa^ eomplelcd at Raw'ah^indi ; the Seikh 
chieftains delivering their swords into tlie hands of 
Sir Walter (Gilbert). Sardars Cliattar Singh and Slier 
Singh w'ere among the first to propose surrender. All 
the other chiefs came in with the exception of Bhai 
Mahiraja Singh and Col. Richpaul Singh. Forty one 
pieces of artillery w’ere also brought in and sixteen 
• thousand men laid down their arms. The reluctance 
of some of the old Khalsa veterans to surrender their 
arms was evident. Some could not restrain their tears ; 
while on the faces of others, rage and hatred were 
visibly depicted. They each received a present of one 
rupee from the Campany Bahaudar. Many officers 
were anxious to obtain possession of some of the 
weapons here taken ; but neither their entreaties, nor 
offers of money, had any effect on the British 
authorities.” - 

Describing the disbandment, the author of ^ “Leaves 
from the Journal of a Subaltern” vecords : — 


(1) . Thackvell’s ‘Narrative of the 2nd Sikh War, p.237. 

(2) , Leaves from the Journal of a Subaltern, p, p, 189-190. ' 
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ScrgcnDt on duty, adviuirt* to the party, prosctiL arms 
and demand tiicir wcajinn*.. The look of anger witli 
which some of tlie Bunnoo infantry, who foi med the 
escort of their beloved chief, eom})]icd with tln\ request, 
will never be effaced fnim my imagination. Some of 
them muttered an invoealiotj or prayer ns they giaspcd 
their beloved musket for the last time.” One of those 
who had surrctulercd at Mankiala, said to the writer 
of these lines that what they said on laying down arms 
was, “Guru, Taon Thyself gavest us the sword, and 
Tiiou hast now snatched it a\s’ay. ^Vhen it jilcascst 
Thee, Thou wilt give it back again.” And it did jdease 
the Guru to give it back to the Kbalsa. lie joined 
the J3ritish army soon after, and since the days of the 
Mutiny the Sikh Soldier’s record has been one of a 
long Scries of triumphs, and the world has I’epeatedly 
resuuudca \\ ith the praises of his manliness; hardihood, 
and heroism, 

I might once more quote Gough and Innes : ^“They 
stood up against cold steel as stubbornly as a European 
foe would have done, standing their ground, and 
selling their lives dearly.” Again, “Jn the hour of 
surrender as in the hour of battle they proved them- 
selves a worthy foe.” 

Religious fervour produced Sikh Soldiers and re- 
ligious fervour alone can 'maintain their soldierly 
qualities. 

Gordon (‘The Sikhs’ p.22S.) speaks of the ' Stern 


(1) Gough and Innes. p p.249,255 
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•^There’s not to reason why, 

There’s but to do and die.’ 

Or he would passionately sing in his Sikh con- 
gregations his native war-song. 

‘Sura so pahchaniye jo lare din ke het, 

Purza purza kat mare, kabhun na chhode khet.’ 

For him, the Guru ever lives and loves, and watches 
over him, lest his brave disciple should desert the 
battlefield, and besmirch the fair name of the Khalsa 
or the baptism of the dagger or ‘Pahul’ which the 
Tenth Guru had initiated, and whieh is still potent 
enough to conjure up visions and traditions of romantic 
chivalry and heroism, enabling him to win imperish- 
able renown at Saragarhi and elsewhere. The Victoria 
Cross' comes to him several times over, and surprises 
none, for heroism and a Sikh Soldier are synonyms. 
The Sikh soldier is the creation of the Sikh Gurus, and 
will continue to live ' and thrive, so long as the Word 
of the Gurus is read, heard and understood. 
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^Vr ifii", to {>■• Prof, 'I'l’j * Siiuds'fi >1 st'nnfn 

.•onl }u;.j» ' th il tin' intok ill tin«i a pia'o- in ••v, ry !n>r.jS'y, 
fa-im-.S and I'.iu'h'-h kiioit-irii’ f'siuilv. I Vie - H'-t ri.'-.,’ 

2. I^HILOSOPHY OF SliCHIS.M 

;/m Hr. .s;.rr .Sony/: .H /*/, />, (hsn'/j 
1 oj )i f.tio {nr.f’ no.; }hr n'f4 f,.)' « tot Sifh 

pi-'isn-:!: '.n-l Piiisor:o;.'st. veas tifyciuly feU «•-. S-Ho. of. l 
-asi.!,-; j',!;kc. Iktro..- .o, ;ni4 ,-vt!!''?r,"-sn m- 

-,f .4 i, nn ;ri 1 s of /^:t,h is*:-'.- 
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3. SIKHISM : ITS IDEALS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

By Prof. Teja Singh 31. A. 

It is a standard work on the subject and is widely 
appreciated, ' Price Rs. 2/8/- 

4. THE PSALM OF PEACE 

" By Prof. Teja Singh 31. A. 

It is an English Translation of the world famous 
Sikh Scripture ‘Sukhmani Sahib. It is one of the mo.st 
popular works of Prof Teja Singh who has lavished 
great care and thought in seeing that the translation 
remains as close to the original as possible. The 
professor’s style and diction are remarkable. 

Price Rs. 2/8/- 

5. GROWTH OF RESPONSIBILITY 

IN SIKHISM 

By Prof. T(ja Singh 31. A. 

This book gives in brief outline the respective 
contribution of each Gurfl to the evolution of the Sikh 
‘ faith. It has been prescribed as a course of study 
on Sikh Histor} by the Calcutta Universitv It is 
now running into the fourth edition. Price 1/8/- 

6. THE BOOKS OF TEN MASTERS 

By Prof Pitran Singh 

The book gives the biographies and teachings of 
the ton Sikh Gui us in excellent English prose Ils first 
edition which was pubhsh'^d in England, Ims been ex- 
hausted and we have now published the second edition. 

Price 4/-/- 

7. SPIRIT BO^N PEOPLE 

By Prof Puran Singh 

It is a collecti jn of the lecture notes for addresses 
proposed to be -delivered to the Sikh youth of the 
Punjab, who are running in histe after sluu ows, turning 
their backs on the Sun of suns tlie Guru. Price Rs. 8/ /- 
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